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Pupil Direction Revitalizes the 


HOMEROOM PERIOD 


By 
HELEN HALTER LONG 


ISCUSSION IN OUR homerooms seems to 

hold more interest for pupils since the 
homeroom presidents took over the respon- 
sibility of planning homeroom meetings. In 
addition to this increased interest, we note 
that pupils are facing their personal and 
social problems with a new frankness and 
with more enthusiasm. 

In fact, school procedures are being modi- 
fied as a result of suggestions that have come 
An ex- 
ample of this change in procedures is the 


from our homeroom discussions. 


widened base for scholarship awards as a 


result of But 


probably the most interesting result of the 


pupils’ recommendations. 


homeroom discussions is the effect on fac- 
ulty attitudes. 

Many of us gained in understanding of 
pupil problems; even without specific agree- 
ments, we noticed certain changes in pro- 
cedures. For example, as a result of the 
study discussions, more teachers make as- 
signments for the entire week on Mondays 
in order that pupils may schedule their out- 
of-school study time to fit better with their 
other out-of-school commitments. 

At a conference of homeroom presidents, 
the principal invited suggestions as to how 
the homerooms could be improved. She 
pointed out that the administrative staff 
and the teachers had been eager to provide 
an interesting and valuable program of 
homeroom activities but that 


many were 


not too well pleased with the results. In all 


5 


2 


too many instances, it was thought, pupils 
seemed to have little or no interest in the 
problems discussed and the results of the 
homeroom program were not too encourag 
ing. 

The homeroom presidents agreed that 
there was room for improvement and some 
of us were surprised to find such unanimity 
on what was wrong and what was needed. 
It was agreed that pupils had shunned par 
ticipation in homeroom discussion for two 


major reasons: 


1. The problems proposed by teachers 
were, for one reason or another, not interest 
ing to pupils—they seemed to be teacher 
problems rather than pupil problems. 

2. Pupils had come to believe that pupil 
ideas made little difference, that thei 
ommendations were of little value and that 


rec 
little attention was given to their ideas. 


The homeroom presidents believed that 
there are many important questions of great 
general interest to junior-high-school pupils. 
They believed that the aforementioned 
weaknesses of our program be 
strengthened. It the 
next meeting of the presidents be devoted 
to 
problems for group discussion. 

At the following meeting of the home 


could 
was suggested that 
for interesting and valuable 


a search 


room presidents, the principal presented a 
series of questions that she had formulated 


0 
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questions on a topic she considered im- 
portant and interesting. The homeroom 
presidents approved the topic, unanimously, 
but they rephrased every question in lan- 
guage that was thought by them to have 
more appeal to pupils. Some entirely new 
questions were added by the group. 

At about this point the homeroom presi- 
dents began to realize that they, as discus- 
sion leaders, might have difficulty in gaining 
a good discussion response in their home- 
rooms. Practice in leading discussions was 
their answer and practice within their own 
group was the suggested device. At the next 
meeting of the homeroom presidents each 
president, in turn, led a discussion of a 
selected topic. 

When the homeroom presidents finally 
presented the first problem to their own 
homerooms, they were well-informed on the 
subject. They had practiced leading a dis- 
cussion; they had seen certain techniques 
fail and fall flat and had observed other 
procedures that stimulated participation. 
Also, they had evaluated one another's tech- 
niques in the presidents’ meeting so that 
they were, in general, prepared for self- 
evaluation. 

At the meeting of the homeroom presi- 
dents following the first pupil-led home- 
room program, the various presidents were 
quite frank in pointing out their own in- 
One 
president complained, “What can you do 


dividual shortcomings or mistakes. 
when your homeroom sits back and just 


doesn't seem to care?” It was interesting, 
though, that no homeroom president seemed 
to blame the teacher for any lack of success 
at the homeroom meeting. The presidents 
accepted completely the responsibility for 
what happened at their meetings. 

This process of selecting problems, re- 
wording the questions for discussion, and 
conducting the homeroom discussion has 
become a regular part of our procedures. 
rhe homeroom presidents are organized 
into the Council of Homeroom Presidents. 


In order to integrate the work of the 


student council with that of the Council of 
Homeroom Presidents, it was decided that 
the 
report 


homeroom should 


of each Lomeroom 


secretary of each 
the reaction 
group, on each discussion topic, to the stu- 
dent council. A special report form is dis- 
tributed to student secretaries as a reminder 
that they are to report to the student coun- 
cil. It is fortunate that we decided upon this 
report. The very process of summarizing 
student opinion on homeroom topics has 
seemed to build student responsibility. Each 
homeroom wants its ideas and suggestions 
to be taken seriously by the remainder of 
the school. 

Fortunately, too, faculty members have 
felt no resentment over the “surgery” prac- 
ticed on their questions by the Council of 
Homeroom Presidents, as these questions 
have been tailored for presentation to home- 
rooms. Following is an illustration of how 
pupils reworded the questions submitted by 
a teacher: 


Teacher Draft 
SocIAL ADJUSTMENT 


We have the equipment with which to 
measure your physical growth. You have to 
prove your social and emotional growth by 
your reactions to your daily experiences. 

1. What should you do to improve your 
attitude toward the adults with whom you 
associate daily? 

2. What can you do as an individual to 
contribute to the social welfare of your 
fellow students? 

g. What can you do to make our lunch 
period a pleasanter time for every one in 
the cafeteria? 

4. How can you help your friends who 
frequently complain that “Some one doesn’t 
like me”? 

5. What situations arise during the day 
which give you an opportunity to prove 
that you are growing up emotionally and 


socially? 





Pupil 
Final Student Draft 


How Woutp You RATE IN 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT? 


1. What makes a person popular? 

2. What makes a person unpopular? 

3. Can “quiet” people get along as well 
as their more talkative friends? 


4. What can you do to help yourself get 
along with other people? 

5. What do you think of criticism? It has 
been said that only those persons who have 


confidence and feel insecure can 
“take” criticism without resentment and try 
“take” it? 

6. You remember the story Mrs. Phillips 
told in assembly about the athletic hero 
who took time to compliment a less popular 
student for his ability in making model air- 
craft and how much it meant to that stu- 
dent. Do you ever have an opportunity to 


don’t 


to improve. Are you able to 


help another person in this way? 

7. What can you do to help new students 
in our school get off to a good start? 

8. How can we increase school spirit and 
prevent cliques? 


The following are examples of homeroom 
discussion guides, showing the questions 
that our homeroom presidents think valu- 
able and interesting to pupils. In each case 
the topics were suggested by members of 
the staff and 
presidents. 


reworded by the homeroom 


Your ScHoot ReEcorRD AND You 


1. Should minor incidents be put in your 
school] record? Temporarily? Permanently? 

2. Is it fair for senior high school to in- 
clude your elementary-school and junior- 
high-school records in their conference with 
you in preparation for college or job? Why? 

3. Should dishonesty in the elementary 
school affect your record in later life? 

j. Do you approve of a student being 
permitted to see his record? If so, when and 
with whom? Should his parents see it? 

5. Is effort important enough to be given 


DIRECTION REVITALIZES HOMEROOM PERIOD 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

A number of teachers were dissatts- 
fied with the programs which they pre 
pared and conducted in the homerooms 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High 
School, where Dr. Long 1s principal. 
This is the story of how the pupil 
homeroom presidents, invited to make 
suggestions for improving the pro- 
grams, practically took over the prepa- 
ration of the homeroom discussion 
schedules. The teachers still suggest 
topics and lists of questions for them— 
but then the homeroom presidents, in 
the roles of Broadway play doctors, re- 
write the questions, dropping some and 
adding new ones, injecting youth 
a and sure-fire material. Dr. Long 
shows numerous examples of the 
pupils’ work. 





a separate mark? Work habits? Oral ability? 
6. Should your ability to get along with 
others be made a more important part of 
your record? Why? 
7- Would you include a record of sports? 
Health? Tardiness? Why? 


MARKS AND Report CARps 


1. What school records are important in 
getting a job? 

2. Can you be proud of a “Fair” mark? 

3. What should you do if you think a 
mark which you receive from a teacher is 
unfair? 

4. If have a poor mark and 
would like to talk it over with the teacher 


you you 
but he doesn’t have anything more to say, 
to whom then can you go for help? 
5. Is it worth it to have a “hard” teacher? 
6. What do you think about doing home 
work together? Is it fair to hand in com 
bined results? 


DISCIPLINE 


1. What should our school do to help 
develop self-discipline? Should the students 
be given more freedom and responsibility 
than they now have? If so, what? 
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2. Should students have enough self- 
discipline not to take advantage of substi- 
tutes? Why? 

3. Why do some pupils feel they are 
being “picked on"? 

4- Is a quiet classroom group necessarily 
a well-disciplined group? 

5. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of being disciplined in front of the 
class or in private? Why? 

6. Should parents have any part in dis 
ciplining students for bad conduct in 
school? Should there be a separate mark for 
conduct on the report card? 

7. What kinds of discipline work with 
you? Staying after school for a certain length 
of time? Talking over the matter with the 
teacher? What else? 

8. Do the students of our school have 
enough self-discipline to use the “honor 
system"’ in tests? 

9. How will good discipline help you in 
the future? 


HOMEWORK AND Stupy PROBLEMS 


1. On what subject do you spend the 
most time when doing your homework? 
How much time? 


2. How late should you stay up to finish 
homework? 


3. What are your study problems? 

4. Is there any way to prevent a lot of 
homework one night and none the next? 
Would it help any to have assignments on 
Monday for the whole week? 

5. Does the problem of attending Scout 
meetings affect your homework? What can 
be done about this? 

6. Should a pupil eat while studying at 
home? Stop to telephone or answer the 
telephone while studying? Study over the 
telephone? Check answers over the tele- 
phone? 

7. How long should a pupil study at one 
time? 

8. How much consideration should teach- 
ers give to a child unable to do homework 
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on account of guests or “other incon 
veniences” (as one pupil stated this prob 
lem)? 

g. Should pupils have homework over the 
weekend? 

10. Would it help to have ten or fifteen 
minutes at the end of each period for study? 

11. Should the study hall be open at noon 
hour? 

12. Should 


school 


pupils stay indoors after 


to start homework or get out for 


fresh air? 
MENTAL HEALTH 


1. What things do young people worry 
about? 

2. Does everyone have some worry? Is it 
normal to have worries? 

3. What is good mental health? 

;. How can a pupil divide his time so he 
has enough time for homework and enough 
time for pleasure? 

5 What should young people do when 
their parents set an earlier hour for them to 
be home than the hour that other members 
of the group get to stay out? 

6. What makes a girl or boy popular? 
Looks? Personality? Clothes? Manners? Pos- 
ture? Conversational ability? 

7. How can girls and boys correct bad 
posture? Do they carry too many books? 

8. Does “clowning” or “showing-off” help 
a boy to get more attention? Why does he 
“clown’’? 

9. How can a girl or boy learn to keep 
the conversation going? Do adults ever have 
this same trouble? 

10. How should you act when you don't 
get your own way with your parents? With 
your friends? With a teacher? 


Pupils and faculty are getting a better 
understanding of pupil and school problems 
as a result of our homeroom discussions. We 
believe that such pupil discussions make a 
major contribution to the development of 
personal responsibility. 





Have Private Schools a 
Monopoly on True Education? 


By ARTHUR W. REYNOLDS 


OR A LONG time now I've been reading 
Fina hearing about the poor job we folks 
in the public school are doing in our teach- 
ing. After reading through a number of 
magazine articles and editorials, as well as 
certain recent books, I’ve gathered that we 
are just falling down on the job of really 
giving our young people the kind of ed- 
ucation they ought to have. According to 
the people who write these articles, and 
even in the minds of some of our own 
public-school people, only the private 
schools now do an adequate job of ed- 
ucating youngsters. 

Over the years there has been a notable 
inconsistency in the reasons given for our 
shortcomings. I remember awhile back when 
some maiden lady—I have forgotten the sex 
now—wrote an article in a school annual 
about the necessity of sending your young- 
ster to a segregated private school so that 
he—or she—wouldn’t be exposed to the 
morbid sex interest which pervades the 
public high schools. That article worried 
me some, for I gathered from it that the 
writer would have us train our children 
future segregated 
society where all forms of sex, perhaps in- 


toward some sort of 
cluding the old institution of matrimony, 
would be abolished and our future school 
populations produced through some form 
of artificial insemination, or something like 
that. 

A year or so later | began to read how 
godless and anti-religious we public-school 
people were, and how the public schools 
were restrained by law from teaching any 
sort of moral principles or spiritual values. 
It seemed that if you wanted your children 
to grow up with any sense of right or wrong, 
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or if you wanted them to go to church on 
Sunday, you had to keep them out of those 
awlul public institutions and send them to 
a strictly sectarian private school. 
Still later I ran into a fellow 
principal one evening who was voicing his 
relief that his daughter had just been 
accepted by Miss Blank’s Female Seminary, 
where he knew she would finally get an 
education and turn out all right after all. 
Of course I wondered what his conscience 
would say to him when he went back to his 
public high school the next day and looked 
at all those underprivileged young people 
for whom he was responsible, but he didn’t 


school 


enlighten me on that point. Perhaps he 
didn’t think they needed an education. 

Recently there has been another trend 
in the criticism of public education. I read 
an editorial in a well-known weekly last 
spring which told how public-school 
teachers today aren't trained to teach any 
subject matter at all, but have learned only 
some ridiculous things about methods, 
especially a pernicious doctrine called life 
adjustment education, which is concerned 
only with such foolishness as bee-keeping 
and the like, neglecting completely any 
reference to the good old three R's or any 
of the good old-fashioned horse and buggy 
type of education which made our great- 
granddads the intellectual stalwarts they 
were. 

Also last spring, the distinguished presi- 
dent of an eastern university, in speaking 
before a gathering of private-school alumni, 
expressed his disappointment in the public 
schools because they no longer trained the 


minds of young people, but rather neglected 
scholarship for the sake of pruning every- 


_ 


/ 
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body off into a common pattern, just as you 
do a hedge. Now although it is difficult 
not to suspect certain bread-and-butter im- 
plications in this particular incident, the 
charge, coming from such a source, is in- 
deed a serious one. 

I would be much more concerned about 
all these the well-meaning 
gentlemen who produced them would only 


criticisms if 


give us some evidence to back them up. 
the ob- 
servable facts. If, as seems to be the case, a 


hey certainly don’t fit in with 
comparison is being made between private 
and public education to the detriment of the 
latter, a few observations are certainly 
timely. 

I can well remember from my own private- 
school teaching experience that there wasn’t 
any lack of sex interest in the segregated 
school where I taught. One of our toughest 
jobs was to keep boys away from a local 
coffee shop where the management em- 
ployed nothing but good-looking waitresses 


who, shall we say, were definitely not from 


the social register. Over the past twenty-odd 


years I have noticed little abnormal sex 
interest in The utterly 
matter-of-fact manner in which boys and 
girls treat each other today often seems to 
me too much of a step in the other direc- 
tion. I believe that their generally healthy 
attitude toward each other may well be due 
to the fact that they are being brought up 
as nature obviously intended them to be— 
together. Then, too, I have been completely 


public schools. 


unable to find any statistics which indicate 
that segregated, or even private, education 
has produced a larger percentage of suc- 
cessful marriages. 

The most excellent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’ on moral and 
spiritual values in the public schools should 
have effectively spiked for all time any 
notion that public education is or needs to 
be godless or amoral. Certainly a study of 


* Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
Educational Policies Commission, National Fduca 
tion Association, 1951 
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assembly programs in our public schools 
indicates a strong spiritual atmosphere, and 
many of the lectures and discussions on 
ethics which take place in our public-school 
classrooms would be a credit to the chapel 
services of any sectarian institution. 

It is difhcult indeed to see any justifica 
tion for a criticism of the training ou 
public-school faculties have received or are 
receiving. There have been no reports ol 
teachers floundering around in a bewilder 
ment of unfamiliar subject matter. I doubt 
if many teachers are completely lacking in 
a sound educational philosophy, even if it 
is not a traditional one. That there has been 
a change in educational thinking during 
the past couple of decades is unquestioned, 
and most of us believe that the change is a 
healthy one. 

The utterly ridiculous criticism of the 
life adjustment movement shows an ignor- 
ance on the part of the critics which is un 
believable. I am reminded of the attendant 
at a recent conference who reported that she 
had always been opposed to life adjustment 
education and had decided that she ought 
to attend a conference to find out what it 
is all about. The splendid paper of Drs. 
Hand and Sanford in the April 1953 issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals? has pro- 
vided an effective answer to the critics of 
the movement. 

A great many public-school teachers have 
formerly had private-school experience but 
have found more satisfying teaching situa- 
tions in public schools. In my own school 
a quarter of the faculty formerly taught in 
private schools. That they did better teach- 
ing there is unthinkable—at least, if they 
did it’s time I did something about the situ- 
ation. Actually, in comparing my present 
faculty with my former associates in private 
schools I feel that as active members of the 
community my teachers have a broader out- 


*Harold C. Hand 
Scholar's Documents.” Bulletin No 
Association of Secondary School 
1953, pp. 460-88 


and Charles W. Sanford, “A 
104, National 


Principals, April 
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look on the contemporary scene than they 
might have if confined within the walls of 
a private-school campus. They certainly 
have a better idea of the actual cross section 
of the American public. 

And if, in public schools, they have be- 
come at least aware of the changes that are 
inevitable in secondary education, call them 
“life adjustment” or by any other title you 
wish, they are bound to do a better job of 
helping boys and girls to fashion their lives 
for the inevitable future, one that will cer- 
tainly demand of them more than the 
limited training which our ancestors re- 
ceived. We are not neglecting the three R's 
in public schools, but we're going a lot 
farther. We're trying to teach our young 
people how to live in the world of 1953, 
although about all the studies which have 
been made, including one of our own, show 
that we're doing a better job of teaching the 
three R's than was done thirty years ago. 

Somehow or other so many of these at- 
tacks on the public schools are made with- 
out taking a look at the facts. If these 
erudite gentlemen would only get out of 
their ivory towers long enough to see what 
is actually going on they might be less hasty 
about drawing incorrect conclusions. 

A great deal has been made of the report 
of the chairman of the Educational Testing 
Service to the effect that college students in 
teacher-training institutions rate very low 
in a nation-wide military service deferment 
test. That may well be true. It is probably 
true of training schools for all underpaid 
professions. But that same report shows that 
high-school pupils surpassed private-school 
pupils on most of the examinations given by 
the College Board for admission to college. 

If we, in public schools, are playing down 
scholarship in favor of a standard of medioc- 
rity, how come? If public-school faculties 
are inferior, how can they produce such 
satisfactory results? Most of us don’t do any 
particular cramming for college-entrance 
exams, yet our boys and girls do well in 
them. And when they get to college they 


ScHOOLS A MONOPOLY ON 


RUF EDUCATION? 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mr. Reynolds has made quite a col- 


lection of recent criticisms of the short- 
comings of the public schools in com- 
parison (direct or implied) with the pri- 
vate schools. As principal of a public 
school (Orleans, Mass., High School) 
and a former teacher in private schools 
he feels that he is fairly well qualified 
to get up in meeting and launch a 
counter-attack. About the only thing 
the public schools can learn from the 
private schools, he believes, is how to 
advertise. 





stay there as long as private-school pupils 
do. 

I ran into an odd slant on this sort of 
thing awhile back. A young chap who at- 
tended my school for two years and then 
transferred to a private school had just 
flunked out of an eastern college along with 
seven of his prep-school class. He told me in 
all seriousness that his private-school experi- 
ence had been a definite handicap to him 
because public-school boys learn to stand 
on their own feet all the way, whereas 
private-school boys are nursed along up to 
graduation, then suddenly thrown out on a 
world they are not prepared to meet by 
themselves. Take this opinion of his for 
what you think it is worth. 

One of the recent accusations laid at the 
feet of public education is that we are now 
completely neglecting the humanities. Hav- 
ing prostituted my meager talents to a col- 
lege major in science, I didn’t feel quite sure 
just what the humanities were. I had re- 
course to Mr. Webster's useful compendium 
and discovered that the humanities are “the 
branches of polite learning regarded as pri- 
marily conducive to culture; especially the 
ancient classics and belles-lettres.” Then, 
still being an ignorant cuss, I looked up 
belles-lettres and found “literature of aes- 
thetic value, especially poetry, essays, drama, 
orations or fiction characterized by emo- 
tional effect or elevated style—distinguished 





The CLeaRrine 


from informational or utilitarian writings.” 

Well, if that’s what we have been neglect- 
ing in public schools I'm ready to plead 
guilty. How can any boy or girl learn from 
the ancient classics why there’s a cold war 
going on? Do the belles-lettres teach him 
why he should brush his teeth every morn- 
ing and stay out of crowds when there's 
polio around? Yet I’m sure that either of 
these “informational or utilitarian” facts is 
far more valuable to him than any “oration 
or fiction characterized by emotional effect 
or elevated style.”’ 

I'm all for the Hundred Great Books for 
anyone who has time in this busy world to 
study them. I hope we can continue to use 
significant portions of them in their proper 
place in public-school teaching. But there’s 
so much to teach young people about this 
complicated world of ours that we can’t 
begin to cover the facts and ideas they need 
for everyday living, to say nothing of spend- 
ing the greater portion of our time on 
“literature of aesthetic value.” 

I have often asked myself, as no doubt 
every public-school principal has, what the 
independent schools have that we don't 
have. Probably you are asked, as I am, “Do 
you really mean that you can get your 
graduates into any college?” Of course I 
can, if they are mentally qualified and do 
what we ask them to, although we don't 
try to bluff anybody about their qualifica- 
tions. We have some of the best teachers in 
the world in our public schools. We have 
some poor ones, and so do the private in- 
stitutions, 

We offer in public schools every course of 
study that is offered in private schools, and 
a lot more besides. We provide in our 
public schools the very best in recreation, 
and, if the school is a good one, under the 
healthiest of conditions. In our good public 
schools we provide the very highest moral 
example and precept. We encourage reli- 
gious living, even if we don’t preach sectar- 
ianism. And, above all, we keep our pupils 
in their home and community atmosphere 


Hous: 


until they are grown up, something which 
has. no substitute. No institution can take 
the place of a good home or a good com- 
munity, regardless of its claims, and no 
hired teacher can or will take the place of 
a good parent. In keeping growing chil- 
dren where they belong the public school 
certainly will always surpass every other 
institution. 

I am about ready to believe that the one 
thing which the private schools possess 
which public schools lack is a good publicity 
agent. In order to keep their dormitories, 
and hence their coffers, filled, it is necessary 
for private schools to advertise extensively. 
We public-school people aren't troubled 
right now with finding pupils; we're more 
concerned with finding seats for those we 
have. But we should do more advertising 
than we do. 

If the public at large appreciated what 
the public schools are actually accomplish- 
ing these silly criticisms would never be 
written. If the public at large really under- 
stood our teacher problem, I believe steps 
would be taken to solve it by making it 
financially desirable for superior boys and 
girls to enter the teaching profession. Our 
building problems are slowly being solved. 
Perhaps with private-school techniques they 
could find solutions at a faster rate. How 
does a college or a private school get a new 
classroom building? Doesn't it start with a 
dinner for the alumni? 

Ordinarily we public-school administra- 
tors do not have very efficient means for 
publicizing our school achievements. We're 
not in a position to give alumni dinners or 
issue alumni bulletins. We don’t advertise 
in magazines. We don’t send out beautifully 
illustrated catalogs. We don’t even have 
homecoming days or send out dunning 
letters to our graduates. We could use the 
rather limited means at our disposal more 
than we do. We ought to make more use ot 
the columns of our local newspapers, and | 
don’t refer to the sports page. We ought to 
advertise our successes as much as possible 
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through our PTA’s, parents’ clubs, and serv- 
ice organizations. 

But I suspect that what we're really going 
to do is to keep right on with our jobs, 


ignoring the jackals who are howling out- 
side our doors. You see, we're so very busy 
educating these public-school children of 
ours. 


A Pox on All Too Many Historians! 


I am being confused. I am being confused by 
history and historians. More and more I come to 
appreciate the view which Henry Ford is supposed 
to have expressed—that history is “bunk.” I too 
aspire to be something of a historian, but I have 
not yet become so expert in the subject as to escape 
the layman's point of view. And what I see from 
that point of view is a vista of bewilderment. 

How can it be possible that historical scholars 
of such eminence as Charles Callan Tansill and 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, or Charles A. Beard and 
Samuel Eliot Morison, or Harry Elmer Barnes and 
Henry Steele Commager, upon serious study of the 
origins of World War I, present such completely 
different pictures? 

If the ultimate objective of historical scholarship 
is to find the truth, then presumably the more that 
leading scholars pursue given questions, the closer 
together they should come. Yet quite the opposite 
often seems to be true. Certainly thinking human 
beings are bound to have differences of opinion 
and differences in judgment. But honest historical 
scholars ought not have such violent differences 
in facts. 

Of course I recognize that it is easy to say that 
there are no differences of opinion on facts, only 
varying degrees of ignorance, but I recognize that 
there is a twilight zone where fact becomes indis- 
tinguishable from opinion—as in attempts to analyze 
men’s motives. I recognize furthermore that all men 
are liable to error. But I cannot accept that as 
reason enough to justify these complete divergen- 
cies. I am forced to the question, what have the 
historians really contributed? 

Actually the man who never has studied history 
at all may be better off. Knowing little of either 
side of a controversial matter, he cannot possibly 
be as far from truth, standing somewhere near 
the center, as are at least one group of the his- 
torians who take opposite views from each other. 
Either Franklin D. Roosevelt did conspire to get 
this country into World War II, or he did not con- 
spire to get into the war. But learned historians 
seem no more capable of getting at the truth of 
the matter than any ordinary man who never read 
a history book. Is there any difference between the 
positions taken by unlearned soapbox orators or 


biased newspaper editors, and those of smug, schol 
arly historians, even though they are able to but 
tress their writings with hundreds of well-chosen 
footnotes? . . . 

First it seemed that Benedict Arnold was a vil 
lainous traitor who deserved no mercy; than it de 
veloped that he was a brave and able warrior 
wronged by the people whom he had served so 
well; then it turned out that he really was a rascal 
after all. First I am told that Stephen A. Douglas 
was a self-seeking, ambitious politician whose sole 
objective was to win the presidency; then I am 
told he was a wise, far-sighted, unselfish statesman 
who, as president, might have spared the country 
the “unnecessary war,” and still saved the Union. 

At one time I learn that McClellan was a timid, 
troublesome, ineffective general, though he might 
have had some value as a drillmaster; then I learn 
that he was the “saviour of the Union,” and had 
it not been for the interference of Lincoln and 
Stanton he might have ended the Civil War years 
sooner; still later I find out that Lincoln was the 
greatest strategist on the Union side, and McClellan 
was a troublesome problem child. First I am told 
that Andrew Johnson was one of our worst presi 
dents, and later I discover that he really was a 
courageous and clear-thinking statesman. What is 
the layman to believe? . 

The answer must lie with the historians them 
selves. Just as “the devil can cite Scripture to suit 
his own ends” so historians can cite documents to 
support theirs. Certainly bias can enter as well in 
the selection and emphasis of material as in the 
actual distortion of it. Indeed the former is more 
dangerous, because it is beyond the control of the 
ordinary reader. 

Ihe only possible answer is in the integrity as 
well as the skill of the historian himself 
real protection for the laymen against historians 
who are lacking in integrity—just as it is in finding 
protection from “shyster lawyers” or “quack doctors” 
—is to find historians who combine equal skill with 


The only 


personal integrity and intellectual honesty. For too 
long too much emphasis has been put upon the tech 
nical skills of the historian, and not enough upon 
James A 


the character of the historian himself 


Huston in The Social Studies 





BREAK UP 


That Social-Studies Discussion Group! 


By DANIEL ROSELLE 


r IS ALWAYS interesting to students to 
I be informed that Mother Goose was 
really a sophisticated Frenchman named 
Charles Perrault, instead of some sweet, 
silver-haired grandmother who lived in a 
thatched cottage and wrote her stories by 
candlelight. It is always stimulating to a 
class to learn that the Pennsylvania Dutch 
are actually of German descent or that King 
John did not sign the Magna Carta since 
he could not write, or that Joseph Stalin's 
name was really Djugashvili. 

Such facts are exciting because they push 
sharply against the traditional ideas to 
which students usually cling, and inject a 
new feature into an old fixed pattern. It is 
with considerable justification that most 
instructors pride themselves on being giant- 
killers of the pat belief, destroyers of the 
stereotype. 

It is particularly lamentable, therefore, 
to find that these same teachers blindly per- 
sist in perpetuating a major stereotype of 
their own, and one that seriously prevents 
them from utilizing to the full what could 
be an extremely fruitful experience. They 
have insisted for too long a time that dis- 
cussion be given “an even break.” 

For many years now, it has been the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

If you have been following the usual 
policy of dividing your classroom dis- 
cussion groups into equal numbers, Dr. 
Roselle suggests that you try a tonic 
change. He explains the advantages of 
breaking the groups into different sizes 
and uneven numbers. The author is as- 
sistant professor of history at New York 
State Teachers College in Fredonia. 





custom of the progressive social-studies in 
structor to break down his class into small 
groups for the purposes of encouraging in- 
formal discussion of important issues. Nor 
is there anything wrong, of course, with the 
philosophy implicit in such an approach 
to education. What is disturbing, however, 
is that the teacher goes about the process 
of division as if he were cutting pieces of 
pie for guests at supper. Does he have 
twenty-five in his class? Then he divides 
them into five groups of five members each. 
Does he have thirty-six? Then he splits the 
class into six groups of six. The belief in 
the desirability of equality in the size of 
discussion units has, indeed, been accepted 
almost everywhere automatically. Perhaps 
it is just an expression of our fondness for 
being neat. 

And yet, what an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate democracy in action is being 
missed! Suppose, for example, that the re- 
verse were tried : 

Divide the class into uneven, unique 
groups. If there are twenty-five members, 
you might set them up in the following 
manner: 

1. Group A to consist of eleven students—seven 
girls and four boys—preferably with as many diverse 
interests as possible. 

2. Group B to consist of three girls, preferably 
with similar interests. 

g. Group C to consist of four boys and one girl, 
preferably four boys who have demonstrated that 
they feel quite strongly about most maiters. 


4. Group D to consist of six students, three girls 
and three boys of fairly equal persuasive ability. 


Chen, present the groups with one of the 
problem areas in the course for their con- 
sideration (For example: What should be 
the foreign policy of the United States 


towards the Soviet Union?), and instruct 
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Break Up Tuart SociAt-Stupies Discussion Group! 


them to be ready to submit their recom- 
mendations at the half-way point in the 
period. 

The subsequent discussions will not only 
furnish the students with an opportunity 
to exchange ideas, but, and possibly more 
important, will provide them with a prag- 
matic illustration of the ways in which the 
size and type of group to which one belongs 
help to determine the effectiveness of the 
work accomplished. 

Group A (the largest group), for example, 
might soon recognize that it was somewhat 
slowed down by the large size and mixed 
interests of its unit, and that it required 
more time than most of the others to reach 
agreement. Group B (the smallest) might 
realize that while it could get the job done 
quickly, it was handicapped by having too 
few opinions on which to draw. Group C 
(four “dominant” boys and one girl) might 
uncover the serious problem that arises 
when the individual (in this case the girl) 
must struggle to maintain her identity 
against the obstinate beliefs of those who 
surround her. And Group D (the balanced 
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group) might reveal the deadlocks that may 
occur in a situation that is too evenly 
weighted. 


Thus, by participating in discussion 
groups of unique character, many students 
may soon reach the important conclusion 
that variation in the type of group is one 
of the reasons for an individual living in a 
small town thinking differently from a 
person residing in a large city; or for a 
unionized worker taking a different ap- 
proach to some matters than a farmer who 
belongs to a local grange. In brief, the class 
will learn the basic lesson that our ideas 
are influenced, molded, and directed by the 
social environment in which we live! 

There is a real need, then, for such ex- 
perimentation in breaking up traditional 
discussion groups and, more specifically, 
for encouraging instructors to recognize the 
greater value of the uneven number over 
the even in the formation of small units. 
Certainly, in more ways than one, a seven or 
eleven will often pay off at higher rates 
than two groups of six! 


To a Reluctant Student 
By JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


My little friend, 
You like to shirk; 
You hate the thought 
Of any work. 


And you will fail, 
Like any oaf, 
And have another 
Term to loaf. 


Awaken from 


Your mental coma, 
Or take ten years 
For your diploma. 





My Students and I 
CONTRACT 


HAVE A 


ROBERT O'ROURKE 


ACH year my students and I take a “day 
E off” from the history lesson being 
taught and discuss ways of improving our 
class. We “clear the air” of any questions o1 
problems that have arisen concerning class- 
room discipline. 

I find during this discussion period that 
many of my students do not actually know 
what conduct is expected of them. On the 
other hand, I sometimes “lose touch” with 
students on what is expected of me if I am 
to be an effective teacher. They bring me 
back to their ways of thinking and the 
standards and values that they hold to. I 
learn from them what they desire in a 
teacher. I tell them of the things I admire in 
a student. We arrive at some specific, funda- 
mental rules and then agree between our- 
selves that these things will be respected 
throughout the year. We have a contract. 
Only when there is an understanding be- 
tween pupil and teacher can learning take 
place. 

This year 123 seventh- and eighth-grade 
students listed their ideas of the qualities 
that make a good teacher and a good stu- 
dent. Together we agreed to accept these 
qualities as our goal. 

It was felt that from time to time new 
problems might arise and that our list 
would need to be expanded or amended. 
We now have a suggestion box where stu- 
dents and teacher alike make contributions. 

When our rules are broken by either stu- 
dent or teacher the class president appoints 
a committee to investigate the charges and 
bring out the true facts in the case. If a 
punishment is thought necessary, the com- 
mittee asks the class as a whole to vote on 


the recommended penalty for each case. 

The results of this method have been 
wonderful. Students are not inclined to tear 
down the rules they have helped formulate. 
They feel a responsibility—one which has 
not been imposed. The teacher has also 
been helped because he has a clear defini- 
tion of what is expected of him. 

The text of the two-part agreement be 
tween me and my students for the 1953-54 
school year, as compiled by my social-studies 


classes, follows: 


THE CONTRACT 
Part 1—What a Teacher Owes His Students 


1. Teachers should not be afraid to admit 

their mistakes. 

Teachers owe it to their students to: 

a. Make assignments clear. 

b. Not assign too much homework. 

c. Give some study time at the end of 
each period. 

Teachers should not have “favorites” 

a. Treat boys and girls equally. 

b. Have no “pets.” 

A whole class should never be punished 

for the crimes of just a few members. 

Pupils should enjoy certain freedoms 

a. Freedom to sharpen pencils at all 
times except during a discussion pe- 
riod. 
Freedom to carry on a limited con- 
versation with another student. Class- 
rooms should not be “SOLITARY CON- 
FINEMENT.” 
Freedom in emergency situations, to 
go to the rest room without permis- 
sion. 

6. Pupils should be told when to expect 
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tests so they may prepare for them. Only 
when the class becomes lazy will por 
rests be given. Pop tests get the class 
“on the ball’ as far as reading assign- 
ments are concerned. 
After a student completes his assignment 
and the class period is not yet finished, 
he should be free to read a book or do 
other things to keep busy. 
A student should never be sent to the 
office the first time he does something 
wrong. The teacher should always re- 
mind the student once when he is in 
error; after that if he does not conform 
the student may be told to leave the 
room. A student must then make up the 
work he has missed. Only half-credit 
will be given for this make-up. 
Teachers have certain duties toward 
their classes: 
a. Teach them things of value. 
b. Don’t interrupt students. 
c. Don’t talk too much. Allow students 
a part of the discussion. 


Be understanding and kind. Keep 
the class in a good humor. Be happy. 
Happiness rubs off. 

Answer 


questions without being 
abrupt. 

f, Don’t talk about students behind 
their backs. 
Keep the activities interesting. 

h. Permit some fun along with school 
work. Have a sense of humor. 

. Students should be given an opportu- 

nity to help decide classroom problems 

and procedures. 

. Teachers should not be dictators. There 

are two sides to a question. Hear the 

student's view! 

. A student should never be reprimanded 

and embarrassed before the class. 

. Compliments should be given when 

they are deserved. 

. Teachers should: 

a. Be in class on time. 

b. Let class out on time. 

. Teachers should always be patient, 


never get mad in front of a class. 

Be considerate of a student's work. 
Don't scribble ali over his papers. Try 
to find something good in what he does. 
Don't tell a student he is not trying; he 
may be doing his best. 


7. Teachers should help students when 


they need it. 

Be considerate of students who have 
been ill or absent. Help them with 
make-up work. 


Part I11—What Students Owe a Teacher 


. Students must follow these few funda- 
mental rules in order to insure a 
smooth-working class. 

a. Be on time to class. 

b. Have materials ready to work. 

c. Have the assignment completed; be 
neat. 

d. Take part in class discussion. Always 
raise your hand before recitation. 
Pay attention. 

f. Don’t wave your hand in the air to 
attract attention. Don't interrupt a 
speaker by holding your hand in his 
face. 

g. Wait for directions and then follow 
them closely. 

h. Don’t stampede for the door the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Each year Mr. O’Rourke and the stu- 
dents in his history classes in Roosevelt 
Intermediate School, Wichita, Kan., 
discuss the things that pupils expect of 
the teacher and that the teacher expects 
of them, and embody the points agreed 
upon in a working contract for the year. 
The author says that this (what shall 
we call it—labor-management arbitra 
tion?) is effective in reducing discipline 
problems and helps to keep learning 
going on apace. Mr. O'Rourke presents 
the actual contract for the 1953-54 
school year. We notice that the students 
seem to have won certain “fringe bene- 
fits.” 








The CLEARING House 


minute the bell rings. If a person is 
talking to the class wait until he 
finishes. 

i. Talk loud during discussion so ail 
can hear and profit. 

2. Students should respect their teacher by: 

a. Not talking back. 

b. Not losing their tempers. 

c. Not talking the minute the teacher's 
back is turned or when he leaves the 
room. 

d. Cooperating with him, 

e. Telling him the truth. 

f. Obeying cheerfully. 

g. Calling him “Mr.” 

Students should help the teacher carry 

out the lesson by: 

a. Thinking before they speak. 

b. Not whispering or making “cute” re- 
marks in an undertone. 

c. Making interesting reports to the 
class; be enthusiastic. 

d. Not running to the teacher every 


time you are “stumped” with a ques- 


Idle Thoughts on 
Common 


Years ago a school board member in a small town 
in Arkansas where I was superintendent suggested 
that we teach a little comimon honesty in the high 
school. I gave the matter some thought. We could 
have honesty courses to begin in the sixth grade, at 
the time when boys and girls are usually about 
twelve years of age. Then we could have an ex- 
amination to test the learning and the changed con- 
duct which had taken place. 

Most people then rode streetcars and children 
were supposed to pay full fare after their twelfth 
birthday. A fairly simple test might be to see what 
happened when on the day after Mary Genevieve 
became twelve her mother started to make half pay- 
ment. If Mary Genevieve reminded her mother that 
she was now twelve and should pay the full fare, 
then certainly we would give an A to the daughter. 
Unless her mother could prove inadvertence we 


tion. Try to answer your own ques- 
tions. Think. 
Having absent cards signed at the be- 
ginning of the period. 
Never talking out. Hold up your 
hand to gain recognition. 
Not crowding around the teacher's 
desk during study time. Two people 
at the desk is enough! 
Studying until your assignment is 
finished, then getting busy on some- 
thing else. Above all do not bother 
fellow students. 
Not being a clock watcher. 
Having a good class attitude. Every- 
one will like you better. Don’t, how- 
ever, be an “apple-polisher.” 
<. Throwing trash in the waste basket 
at the end of the period. 
Not chewing gum or candy. 
Not sharpening pencils during class 
discussion. 
n. Working hard! Don’t day dream! 
0. Moving quietly in the room. 


Teaching “A Little 
Honesty” 


would regretfully have to flunk her—regretfully, 
because after all she had never had a chance to study 
Honesty 6. 

Naturally Honesty 6 should be followed by 
Honesty 7 since there is evidence for overlearning 
in matters of this kind. Still trailing the honesty 
curriculum to its highest development, I thought 
of a Ph.D. in honesty for adults, one to be con- 
ferred on each citizen who assessed his property on 
the local tax books at its real value. Such an op- 
portunity would not add greatly to the current 
output of Ph.D.’s. 

Why should I report these vagaries of my per- 
haps slightly irrelevant imagination? I seek to point 
up the fact that ideas which are simple and clear- 
cut are anything but that to teach or to follow; 
and therein lies the great difficulty—Henry H. Hi 
in The North Central Association Quarterly. 





My Slow Learners’ New IQ: 
IMAGINATION Quotient 


By 
MILTON GOLDBERG 


N THE beginning God created the heaven 
I and the earth.” 

I remember that as a schoolboy listening 
to these words, I examined neither science 


nor religion in my mind. Instead I saw 


chilling images of a world in birth; the roar- 
ing of infant seas and the emergence of dry 
land from the deep. 

Like most children, my imagination pro- 
vided fertile ground for stimulation. But 
somehow maturity tends to subordinate 
imagination to a dulling sense of reality. 
Too often we mature teachers forget that 
our children have vibrant minds, as yet un- 
sophisticated, still open to learning through 
imaginative channels. Their experiences 


and attitudes may seem quite worldly but 
basically they are still children. A child's 
imagination is a wonderful instrument. It 
provides insights into his abilities and tal- 
ents that few formal tests can offer. 


For the past two years, I have been teach- 
ing classes of slow learners in a junior high 
school. My pupils, from the ages of twelve 
to seventeen, are of a low socio-economic 
group. Their intelligence scores range from 
sixty to eighty. They have gone through six, 
seven, or eight years of school without learn- 
ing very much reading, spelling, or anything 
more than basic arithmetic. When I met my 
first class, it seemed inconceivable to me 
that they would suddenly learn now, after 
so many years of failure. But if this were 
true then “What's the use?” would also be 
true; and I was too new in the profession to 
say “What's the use?” The only possible 
road was one lined with different methods 
and approaches. These approaches were pre- 
sented to me by the children. 


” 


Day by day, in regular school situations, 
I noted exhibitions of brightness and humor 
that seemed to belie an average class intel- 
ligence quotient of seventy-three. Their in- 
sights were inconsistent but often pointed. 
True, many of these boys and girls were 
moody, tense, and hyper-emotional. But 
these might have been conditions born of 
home and school environment. 

They had always been “slow learners” 
and so little had ever been expected of them. 
They had been damned by their neighbors 
and rejected by their teachers. What effort 
had they put forth in their 1Q tests? Did 
they care about the tests? How well could 
they read or understand the questions? 
Somehow I was forced to believe that our 
whole system of education had violated the 
self-respect of these children and there were 
amends to be made. 

An obvious method of determining new 
approaches was to define student interests. 
The only thing they were sure they liked 
(within moral limits) was the comic book. 
The scourge of the teacher, the hidden 
weapon between the pages of the history 
text—the comic book. But I couldn't let 
them read comic books all day. So I tried 
another tack. 

What did comic books have that the his- 
tory textbook didn’t have? Some of the an- 
swers were easy to get—pictures, color, ac- 
tion. But history was now being taught by 
many teachers using all three items of inter- 
est. Apparently there was still no answer 
here, because my children could very easily 
state that Julius Caesar was a great Con- 
federate general. And how was I to get pic- 
tures, colors, and action into arithmetic 


heed 
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without straining student credulity and my 
back? Did this mean that arithmetic and the 
rest of school had to be swallowed like 
castor oil, with eyes closed? The answer 
came easily, so easily in fact that it almost 
slipped by. 

Our class was scheduled for a short pro- 
gram in the assembly. I knew what the usual 
assembly play was like. It concerned Bill 
and Jane and the prom and Dad's car or 
Mother’s birthday. Sometimes it was a real 
ghost at a Hallowe'en party or a valiant 
youth with a bad leg who managed to win 
the big game and the cute cheerleader in 
twenty minutes. Generally, the plays were 
bores. But this was only my opinion. The 
children made up the audience and they 
were the ones to be entertained. 

What did my class want to present? The 
answer startled me. During the past weeks, 
I had been reading to them from The 
Prince and the Pauper. I knew they were en- 
joying it. I didn’t know they even conceived 
of it as a dramatic possibility. But Samuel 
Clemens’ book about 16th-century England, 
full of swordplay, ruffians, and heroes as 
well as good historical background, was 
their choice. So we wrote the play. 

We chose the crucial scenes from the 
book. I dramatized them, using student as- 
sistance wherever possible. I employed a 
narrator to keep the plot thread alive. The 
class made swords, crowns, background. 
Some of the most active participants were 
big six-foot-two boys who were seeing life 
outside school as it is better not to live it— 
boys who were suddenly acting like kids, the 
one thing they really wanted to be. 

The play was a success. We were even 
requested to make repeat performances for 
other assemblies. Then, I discovered a very 
amazing thing. The boys who were the stars 
of my play had also appeared on the stage 
the term before. But they had read their 
parts from cards because they could not 
memorize them. Yet they had memorized 
the parts in The Prince and the Pauper so 
effectively that they knew everyone else's 
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part as well as their own. They even picked 
up lines when others forgot them. Somehow 
they had previously been permitted to think 
they could not learn lines. 

A year later, a new opportunity and tech- 
nique presented itself. The Prince and the 
Pauper was chosen by my new class for stage 
presentation. But this time we were allotted 
the full assembly time of forty minutes. The 
result was an expanded, rousing version of 
the book. A friend of mine, working in an- 
thropology, became interested in my stories 
about the group’s acting ability and offered 
to watch a performance. He came, he saw, 
we conquered. One day later, he asked 
about the possibility of filming the play 
with his movie camera. 

We bought film at a reduced rate and 
over a period of weeks filmed scene after 
scene of the play. There was no sound, so 
the children’s actions had to be exciting and 
vivid. The whole experience was a vitalizing 
one for the class and me. The climax came 
at the end of the term when these children 
called learners” sat and 
themselves on the screen. Looking at their 
faces, I actually felt that some of them had 
found something in themselves they never 
knew existed. I was certain, then, that I had 
discovered at least two keys to the door of 
many locks, the door that separated the 
minds of these young people from the 
normal jiearning process. 

First, the key of confidence. We have 
talked too much of frustration without 
constantly reminding ourselves of the in- 
herent danger in fitting educational pro- 
grams to apparent abilities. Our duty lies 
not only in fulfilling student capability but 
in guiding this talent toward a newer, 
higher reach. A child must never be per- 
mitted to think he cannot do until he has 
been given the fullest opportunity to prove 
himself. He must strive to produce even 
against great odds because only then can 
achievement have any meaning for him. 
And this should certainly be one of our 
goals. Each boy and girl must seek the 


“slow watched 
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flavor of achievement. Each one must learn 
that a single achievement can be worth 
many frustrations. 

The second key has a strange shape. In 
fact, its shape seems constantly to change. 
This, of course, is the key of imagination. 
This is the vital key. In many cases it can 
open all the locks which previously seemed 
impenetrable. 

Where did my children get the confidence 
to learn their parts, and was it confidence 
alone which prompted them to learn? I 
think not. The controlling stimulus was the 
imaginative possibility of what they were 
learning. It was not simply a question of giv- 
ing them what they liked. Take the ele- 
ments in the comic book compound, sepa- 
rate them, and you have produced imagina~ 
tive stimuli. These are the things which 
can make children want to learn, because 
these are ever present. 

Think of what the sound barrier means 
to a boy or the gallant heroine to a girl. 
They seek these things in comic books, but 
we can provide them in meaningful situa- 
tions. This does not mean using extraneous 
material just because it might be interest- 
ing. It means actually presenting learning 
situations where the child’s imagination 
comes into full play. 

These ideas made other things clear for 
me. The prom play bores the pupils because 
it is superficial. It has no imaginative ap- 
peal. It could have, but there has been little 
effort to produce such an effect. The chil- 
dren may laugh but most often it is from 
discomfort or embarrassment. Certainly, if 
anything can use the imaginative stimulus 
it is the dramatic production. So this is 
where we must begin. 

Each child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to act in or help produce a play 
which involves a set of characters other than 
the ones who lead what seems on the stage 
to be a very humdrum existence. This is 
especially true of slow learners. All the other 
appeals have failed or these pupils would 
not be where they are. Therefore we must 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Goldberg's class of slow learners 
in FitzSimons Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was scheduled to give 
a short assembly program. ~ to this 
point they had been baffling him. But 
1t was their work together on this pro- 
gram, he says, that gave him a key to 
their interest—“a direct road through 
the learning barrier.” And so he wants 
to present what he has learned about 
slow students’ Imagination Quotient. 





go more deeply into the child's makeup. 
He should see himself in new situations, 
dramatic and imaginative. He should be 
guided toward an understanding of basic 
emotions. 

My children had little in common with 
Henry VIII or the Prince. But they could 
understand the worries of a doting father 
and the plight of a lost boy. They learned a 
little bit more about the reality of history. 
They discovered that history could concern 
itself with doting fathers and lost boys. 
Without a flood of meaningless words, they 
saw the tremendous story of history as it can 
only be told, through the lives of people. 

Certainly such an approach applies itself 
more obviously to history than mathematics, 
for example. But the imaginative approach 
is only a means to a more important end. 
By permitting the child to use his full im- 
agination, we can develop a real insight into 
his abilities and a direct road through the 
learning barrier. I have seen children turn 
to addition without grimacing just because 
they are not unhappy to be in class. At the 
same time, abilities dormant for years may 
suddenly flourish under the direct rays of 
imaginative release. Finally, is it stretching 
a point to see arithmetic taught as the most 
imaginative of subjects—a marvelous science 
of numbers whose history traces back to the 
dawn of the world? 

School has always had a “castor oil” flavor 
ascribed to it. We cannot tell our children 
that school is necessary and then pray for 
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acceptance. Too many of this country’s chil- 
dren are part of a rough outside world 
where school standards and values are made 
to seem feeble and insignificant. But chil- 
dren still come to school. Thus we have the 
opportunity of presenting our case. We 
must make it a good case. 

We cannot tell a member of a street gang 
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that he will learn democracy by working 
with a group on the California lumber in- 
dustry. He must first recognize himself be- 
fore he can hope to recognize others. We 
have been failing to achieve this end for 
our students. The Imagination Quotient is 
the measure of a child's self-recognition. Let 
us make full use of it. 


Jnichs. of the Jnade 


By TED GORDON 


UNGLUE-If glue becomes hard in the 
bottle, pour a few drops of vinegar on it and 
let stand a few days to soften.—Western 
Family. 


WAIT AWHILE—From a survey of what 
students actually think about in class comes 
the tip that instructors should postpone im- 
portant points until after the first few ses- 
sions of the term. During these sessions, re- 
ports Benjamin S. Bloom, associate profes- 
sor of education and examiner in the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago, students 
are only paying attention about one-third of 
the time. The rest of their time they are siz- 
ing up their neighbors, their teachers, and 
the room.—Jllinots Education. 

PAINT PANS—Our art teacher, Patricia 
Lyons, has her pupils bring milk bottle tops 
(the kind which caps over the rim of the 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights to 
material submitted, and no items will be re- 
turned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING Houst. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


bottle) to use as paint pans. Their paraffined 
surface, appropriate size, ready availability, 
inexpensiveness, and resistance to tipping 
over make them practically perfect contain- 
ers.—V. Ruth Creveling, Coople Junior High 
School, Omak, Wash. 


PROTECTING DISPLAYS—A good way 
to protect fragile or precious items which 
you want to use for bulletin-board display is 
to cover them with sheets of clear cellophane 
or plastic, which can now be purchased as 
yard goods.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


MUSEUM HUNT-—To enliven museum 
visits a “museum hunt” is useful. From pre- 
vious trips I formulate a questionnaire about 
exhibits relative to the course. Upon enter- 
ing the museum pupils receive this question- 
naire and use it in becoming oriented to al! 
exhibits pertinent to the course. Following 
this orientation small groups study in detail 
exhibits of special interest and make reports. 
—John H. Chilcott, Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


RELUCTANT WRITERS~—Induce the 
reluctant to write, by assigning mere com- 
pilations of lists (shopping, Christmas, 
auto-parts, things wanted, etc.)—Arnold L. 
Lazarus, Santa Monica, Cal., High School. 





Vocational Opportunities in the 


FIELD of MUSIC 


By 
WILLIAM E. ROSS 


ENS OF thousands of school children 
‘laa college students are now in the 
process of being trained in or exposed to 
music in some form or other, either as per- 
formers or as observers and listeners. The 
natural sequel is that many of this younger 
generation will say to themselves, “I would 
like to follow music as a vocation.” 

Many of these will have potentially what 
it takes to become a fine singer, pianist, in- 
strumentalist, composer, theorist, or musi- 
cologist. Probably there is no consideration 
given, however, to where a qualified student 
can find a vocational opportunity, and to 
what this opportunity will lead, except pos- 
sibly in the field of teaching. 

A vocational opportunity may be defined 
as an employment opportunity that offers 
an individual at least a living wage, with 
possibilities of advancement, not only in a 
monetary way but in a personal! way as well. 


VOCATIONAL SuB-DIVISIONS IN THE 
Fietp oF Music 


The field of music may be divided na- 
turally into the following sub-divisions: 

1. The performance of music, solo or 
group. 

2. The teaching of music, in schools, col- 
leges, conservatories, or privately. 

3. Composition, or the writing of music. 

j- Journalism, or writing about music. 

5. The music business. 


Performance 


Music schools, conservatories, and private 
teachers are now in the process of teaching 
thousands of students in performance. Sing- 
ers, pianists, organists, harpists, and reed 
and wind instrumentalists have ambitions 


to become top performers. How realistic are 
music schools and music teachers in advis- 
ing these students how they are going to 
earn a living when they decide to make the 
plunge into professional music? How many 
parents are aware of what they are spending 
their money for in the way of a vocational 
opportunity for their children? How many 
of those concerned are aware of the voca- 
tional limitations in the field of perform- 
ance? 

Ihe answer is that teachers, parents, and 
students are not realistic about the perform- 
ance field, because strictly speaking there is 
nothing to be realistic about. There are now 
and there will be thousands who are quali- 
fied to perform, but there is no place for 
them to perform on a living-wage basis. 
This is not only true of the solo performer, 
but of the group performer as well. The 
field of performance has been limited by the 
development of radio, and now television 
and chain programs, the talking movie with 
its comparatively small admission fee, and 
the unions with their closed shop, residence 
requirements, and rehearsal and wage de 
mands. Against this array the performer 
cannot compete unless he is able to crowd 
his way into the select few in the movies, in 
radio, or in the unions. The odds against 
his success are very large. 

The performance field would seem to 
bulge with opportunities in opera, concert, 
musical shows, radio, recording, oratorio, 
cantata, church, television, and orchestras. 
But the work in all these is seasonal and 
unpredictable. The remuneration in most 
instances is basically a weekly wage which is 
not sufficient to take care of the unemployed 


periods. 
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The Opera Field 

lo encourage a student to aspire to sing 
in opera to make a living is very unrealistic. 
Opera cannot even make its own living. 
Since there are in reality only two opera 
companies in the United States, with a 
limited personnel—either solo or chorister 
—who for the most part carry over from 
season to season, there are comparatively 
few openings for the thousands who think 
they may make it. 

Not too long ago Edward Johnson, retired 
general manager of the Metropolitan, was 
proud of the fact that sixty per cent of the 
Metropolitan roster of approximately forty 
soloists, or twenty-four, were Americans. 
That meant that approximately twelve men 
and twelve women monopolized the voca- 
tional opportunities in that field. If the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were as realistic as the own- 
ers of our big-league baseball teams, they 
would establish a farm system of small opera 
companies as training grounds for future 
personnel and the advancement of opera in 
general. In such a project, it would be neces- 
sary to get consent from both the musical 


and stage-hand’s unions for lower wage 
demands. 


The Concert Field 


The concert field for vocalists is in turn 
monopolized—with few exceptions—by Met- 
ropolitan artists. A contract with the Met- 
ropolitan does not and cannot pay top 
artists, second-role singers, or choristers on 
union scale, more than a salary or wage to 
cover the season and rehearsals. Additional 
income must be made between seasons. Vo- 
cational opportunities are further limited in 
the concert field by the concert agencies and 
broadcasting chains, who sell only a limited 
number of artists, and, for the most part, 
celebrities or foreigners. The local impres- 
sarios must necessarily buy these well-publi- 
cized performers, since Mr. Public will not 
buy an unknown on the way up, even 
though he is a finer artist, in preference to 
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a celebrity who may be on the way down. 


Show Business 


Show business, either on the stage or in 
the movies, offers much the same vocational 
disadvantages as opera, namely, a limited 
season with remuneration that is not large 
enough to cover the off season. 


Radio and Television 


Radio is a very limited field, since chain 
programs make it possible to cover a com- 
plete network with a limited number of per- 
formers. Since most of the better listening 
time of the network stations is taken up 
with chain programs, any appreciable voca- 
tional opportunity is lost. In addition, such 
time as is available after chain programs are 
scheduled is for the most part undesirable 
to local advertisers. Television as a form of 
radio has opened up new fields for employ- 
ment, but at present it seems to be following 
the pattern of radio broadcasting—namely, 
golden opportunities for a very chosen few. 


Oratorio and Cantatas 


These fields for the vocal soloist and the 
group instrumentalist are very limited, since 
there are comparatively few societies other 
than in schools and colleges that now pre- 
sent these types of musical works, and when- 
ever possible they use their own students or 
members to give them preparation for later 
opportunities in the professional field. 


The Church or Sacred Music Field 


This has been a growing field for the so- 
called ministers of music, who build up a 
complete musical program for church mem- 
bers and their families, including junior and 
senior choirs and, in many instances, or- 
chestras. In addition, they give private les- 
sons, voice or instrument, depending on the 
specialty. In some cases there is a full-time 
position for an organist, who also has an 
income from weddings and funerals. 





VOCATIONAL 


Orchestras (Symphony and Popular) 

In addition to a limited number of open- 
ings in symphony orchestras for male instru- 
mentalists there are occasional singing or 
instrumental engagements. The fee is de- 
pendent on the artist's standing, and how 
much his agent can sell him for. Dance 
bands often carry feature soloists. Most of 
the solo work is done by one of the instru- 
mentalists, who receives extra pay for this 
work. 


The Teaching of Music 


The teaching of music in elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the country 
offers a very definite vocational opportunity 
to those who can qualify, in steady salary, 
permanence of 


employment, reasonable 


raises in salary, and retirement benefits. 
There is usually some opportunity to sup- 


plement one’s salary with outside solo en- 
gagements or choir positions. Tenure or 
permanence of position is usually earned 
after five years in high-school teaching, or 
after seven years of college teaching. The 
vocational opportunities in colleges and 
universities are very limited. 

Compared to the security of this type of 
teaching, the field of private teaching is 
very precarious. Here remuneration is de- 
pendent on the number of students—a num- 
ber which varies with changes in the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the community, and 
depends on the reliability and health of the 
students. In this field the teacher not only 
has to teach, but also build up his class, 
keep it together, collect the fees, plan and 
give recitals, and build up public relations. 
In contrast to the school teacher of music, 
the private teacher need not have a license 
to teach, or a college degree to qualify him. 
If he is a “name” teacher, his income may 
exceed that of the institutional teacher. The 
day, however, when celebrities or musicians 
of long experience can teach in schools and 
colleges without degrees seems to be on the 
wane. 

The conservatory teacher is 


one step 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 


THE Fietp oF Music 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We might have been justified in ti- 
tling this article “Lack of Vocational 
Opportunities in the Field of Music.” 
For Mr. Ross defines “vocational oppor- 
tunity” as something involving a living 
wage, with possibilities of advancement 
—and for most of the sub-divisions of the 
music field he reports that such oppor- 
tunities are limited. The author, assoct- 
ate professor of voice in the School of 
Music, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. tries to summarize realistically 
the status of vocational opportunities 
in the various divisions of music, from 
performance to the business end. 





ahead of the private teacher, in that the 
school with which he is connected furnishes 
him with a studio in which to teach, in 
some cases a class to teach, collects the fees, 
gives credit on the higher level, and adver- 
tises for him. Such a teacher is usually paid 
from student fees on a sixty-forty basis— 
sixty per cent to the teacher, forty per cent 
to the school. 

The conservatory and private teacher 
both have the same vocational opportuni- 
ties as the school or college teacher for extra 
earnings in performance or choir or chorus 
direction. 


Composition 


Most composers are dependent on a teach- 
ing position or independent sources of in- 
come to make it possible for them to carry 
on creative work in music. Composers who 
can qualify belong to ASCAP, a protective 
organization which collects royalties for 
music played on the radio, and in turn pays 
to the composer whatever his music has 
earned. 


Journalism 


Critical reviews of musical performance 
offer a field for employment. Large metro- 
politan newspapers maintain staffs of music 
reporters on a full-time basis. For the most 
part, the field is decidedly limited, offering 
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only part-time work. In many communities, 
critics’ reports are offered free just to get 
them published. 

Writing about music on a free-lance basis 
offers no security. 


The Music Business 


The music business is now among the first 
ten in “Big Business.” It includes the pub- 
lishing, manufacturing, maintaining, adver- 
tising, and marketing of music materials. It 
includes the organizing, producing, costum- 
ing, staging, publicizing, and marketing of 
shows, both stage and movie. It includes the 
promotion, bookings, and performances of 
artists, orchestras, bands, choruses, and nov- 
elty acts. Involved in all this activity are oc- 
cupations without number, where some 
knowledge of music is an absolute require- 
ment. In contrast to college-degree require- 
ments as a basis of a license for teaching 
music in schools or colleges, in the field of 
business the requirement may be a musical 
skill or some knowledge of music. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As of the year 1954, the logical conclusion 
is that in the field of performance, any tal- 
ent—except perhaps genius—is at a tremen- 


dous disadvantage in making a living wage 
with some opportunity for advancement. 
This is due to the fact that there are so few 
opportunities to perform as compared to the 
number of qualified performers. A_per- 
former must of necessity have an agent, 


since he cannot spend his time running 
down engagements, and also he must have 


Bachelors’ 


At the University of Oklahoma graduating seniors 
are required to fill out an “Application for Degree” 
on which they write, with other facts, the name of 
the degree for which they are candidates. A year or 
two ago the clerk who passes this information on 
to the press where the diplomas are printed became 
fascinated with the spellings of bachelor that ap 
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some one besides himself to explain how 
good he is. The smaller the reputation of 
the artist, the larger the retaining fee of the 
agent. There must of necessity be a New 
York recital in lieu of a reputation. There 
must be advertising in musical journals and 
feature stories. All of these cost money. 

There are exceptions to this procedure in 
the popular field, where the microphone 
makes something vocally out ef nothing. 
The rewards of success there run into fabu- 
lous figures, not on the basis of merit or 
great talent, but on the basis of how much 
money it will make for someone else. In this 
field, the chances for success are negligible. 

How can students and their families and 
guidance counselors be made aware of what 
the vocational outlook in the fiela of music 
actually is? Where and how can one get an 
intelligent and honest appraisal of musical 
talent and readiness to determine whether 
the talent warrants the risk of money, time, 
and the years when one could be preparing 
in some other field? If teachers and heads 
of institutions could be depended on to give 
unbiased, realistic appraisals, many of our 
students would find a much happier solu- 
tion to their vocational problems. 

The best advice a counselor can give is 
that wherever possible anyone interested in 
following music as a vocation should make 
every effort to get an all-around musical 
education, rather than just a proficiency in 
voice or on an instrument. This type of 
education should ‘lead to a degree that will 
qualify the recipient to teach or fit into 
some field requiring a background of musi- 
cal training. 


Shambles 


peared. Soon he had a collection of 21 variants, 
ranging from bacholar, batchler, to bachlour. 

Nothing was done to keep them from graduating; 
nothing could be done; they had completed satis 
factorily “all requirements for the degree” and were 
educated.—L. N. Morcan in The Oklahoma 
Teacher 





Blueprint for 


Factors that make Sewanhaka 
High School's program notable 


Curriculum Improvement 


By 
CHARLES TOBIAS 


EWANHAKA HiGH ScHoo has attracted 
S considerable attention and achieved a 
national recognition in secondary education 
—particularly in the field of curriculum 
planning. Many factors have contributed to 
the high school’s success in meeting the 
diversified needs of the young people who 
attend its classes. Students from four Long 
Island towns attend this central high school. 
Overcrowding has made it necessary to in- 
troduce a double session. 

A capable faculty is one of the major 
factors contributing to the school’s success. 
An attractive salary scale has made it 
possible to select well qualified and experi- 
enced teachers to staff the various depart- 
ments. These teachers are skillful in 
translating the subject syllabi and courses of 
study into appropriate learning experiences. 
Teacher turnover is low and many teachers 
enjoy the school’s friendly and congenial 
atmosphere. A spirit of teamwork and co- 
operation is in evidence. Various faculty 
committees seek the solution of school 
problems. 

A second factor contributing to the ex- 
cellent reputation of the high school is its 
comprehensive curriculum. Many visitors 
have expressed surprise and admiration that 
such a varied program could be housed in 
a school plant of modest size. Much prog- 
ress has been made while retaining the 
customary departmental organization. 

Students are given a wide selection of 
courses and electives designed to meet their 
varied needs, interests, and abilities. In- 
cluded in the program of studies are the 
following: 


1. A college-preparatory and academic 
curriculum 

2. A general curriculum 

3. A commercial and business curriculum 
including distributive education 

4. A varied industrial-vocational 
riculum, 


cur- 


Under the last curriculum programs may 
be selected offering preparation for pro- 
spective engineers, technicians, construction 
workers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
farmers, printers, machinists, auto repair- 
men, electricians, aircraft and 
beauticians. 

A cooperative work-experience program 
enables students to earn school credits while 
obtaining paid work experience in loca! 
businesses and industries after they have 
mastered the fundamentals and theory in 
classes. 

Extracurricular activities include 65, clubs 


workers, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The curriculum work of Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y., has 
received recognition from educators in 
various parts of the country. Mr. To- 
bias, chairman of the school’s curric- 
ulum committee, explains the factors 
that have had a favorable influence on 
the curriculum-improvement program. 
He mentions “a school plant of modest 
size’’—but readers must not assume that 
Sewanhaka High School is small. It has 
about 185 teachers and an enrolment 
of more than 3,500. The school plant is 
small in terms of that population, so 
two shifts are necessary. 
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and interscholastic sports and service organ- 
izations with capable faculty sponsorship. 

The success of the program can be meas- 
ured in the many valuable scholarships 
and awards won by graduates. In 1952 these 
totalled over $100,000. The school is proud 
of its low rate of pupil drop-outs. 

Driver-education courses are popular. Stu- 
dents learn the theoretical and practical 
aspects of safe motor-vehicle operation. 
Four autos have been obtained from local 
dealers for use in this course. 

The high school owns and operates its 
own FM radio station WSHS at go.3 meg- 
acycles. Students enrolled in technical elec- 
tricity courses operate the station's trans- 
mitting equipment under the supervision of 
licensed faculty members. Students from the 
course in radio techniques and broadcasting 
furnish the talent and participate in varied 
programs that are broadcast on school days. 
A course in radio script writing produces 
the scripts used by the station. Radio stu- 
dents have an opportunity to participate in 
various shows, such as panel discussions, 
interviews, drama, news, sports, and disc 
jockeying. Several of our graduates have 
gone into commercial radio. 

How has this curriculum been main- 
tained at its level of effectiveness? It has 
been the product of continuing self-evalua- 
tion and experimentation under liberal 
supervision and leadership. Members of 
the high-school faculty are active in profes- 
sional organizations and in school study 
councils. Teachers are encouraged to visit 
other schools and observe practices which 
may prove useful in their own teaching. 

Working at the task of curriculum im- 
provement is an interdepartmental faculty 
committee that holds monthly meetings. 
Curriculum problems and proposals are 
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analyzed, discussed, and recommendations 
are forwarded to the administration for 
consideration and action. Some of the prob- 
lems which this committee has considered 
in recent years include: 


1. Improving moral and spiritual values 
in the school 

2. A policy for field trips 

3. Improving aviation education 

4. Orientation of foreign students 

5. A policy for regents examinations 

6. Suggestions for teaching the effects of 
narcotics addiction 

7. Proposed new elective courses such as 
modern American literature, current Ameri- 
can problems, and conversational foreign 
languages. 


An examination of the total school cur- 
riculum has been begun as the subject of 
this year’s faculty meetings. Each depart- 
ment head will have an opportunity to de- 
scribe the objectives and learning experi- 
ences which students have in classes. In this 
way the entire faculty may learn of the con- 
tribution made by each subject area toward 
the achievement of a unified school pro- 
gram. In a discussion and question period 
individual members of the faculty have an 
opportunity to offer comments and sugges- 
tions for curriculum improvement. Writ- 
ten suggestions may be presented to the 
faculty curriculum committee for further 
consideration. 

It is obvious from this discussion that 
Sewanhaka High School's reputation in sec- 
ondary education is the product of a co- 


operative endeavor involving continuing 
self-evaluation, competent leadership and 
supervision, a capable faculty, an enlight- 
ened board of education, and community 
interest and support. 


No matter what the cost in time, money or strength, we must continue a modern program 
of education just as doctors continue modern medicine in spite of its greater difficulties 
and higher cost.—J. W. Eowarps in Oregon Education Journal. 





Verde Valley School: 


Staff of 20, student body of 63, and an 
EDUCATIONAL IDEA 


By 
WILLARD ABRAHAM 


VISITED a school located in “Shangri La.” 

Surrounded by cathedral-like red rock 
formations, with green pine trees at their 
base and in part of the gently sloping valley 
beneath, is the Verde Valley School. It is 
near Sedona, Arizona, in the center of the 
state where desert and mountains meet at 
the entry to Oak Creek Canyon, and within 
easy driving distance of Grand Canyon. 
From each of its buildings are clearly visible 
the red mountains, creating a secluded set- 
ting which the school’s director and founder, 
Hamilton Warren, travelled 40,000 miles to 
find. 

To reach the school one goes through 
country where many western motion pic- 
tures (in color) have been filmed, and fords 
a clear, cool stream which looks like a trans- 
planted midwestern creek. At a slightly 
more distant point on the way to the school, 
the visitor may have travelled through the 
“ghost town” of Jerome, over Mingus 
Mountain and Yarnell Hill, or through the 
Oak Creek apple country. Despite the 
beauty of the approach to the school, 
nothing prepares one completely for the 
perfect red-and-green setting, with the white 
Spanish buildings which somehow seem part 
of the landscape. 

So far the schoo] has expanded into only 
a small part of its 160 acres, but the rest, 
as well as the surrounding country outside 
school property, provide trails and virgin 
country for its students. Beauty is theirs for 
the looking and taking, whether they are 
on horses from the school’s stables or on 
foot. 

Now in its sixth year, the Verde Valley 


School was planned as a secondary school 
for boys only during its first year, and for 
both sexes thereafter, but according to Mr. 
Warren, “The first boy I registered was a 
girl!” so it immediately became co-edu- 
cational. This businessman-turned-educa- 
tional administrator, whose dream the 
school is, has a broad background which in- 
cludes studying at Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, organizing Interna- 
tional Educational Pictures, Inc., serving in 
the U. S. Department of State and the 
Office of War Information, and travelling 
widely in Europe and North America. In 
the school catalog, which incidentally is a 
fascinating departure from the dreary de- 
scriptive materials published by most edu- 
cational institutions, he clearly states the 
philosophy behind his founding of the 
school: 


Ours is a storm-ridden world. Only as we learn 
to cooperate in the family, community, nation, and 
world can we advance. Unless we possess inter- 
national security we cannot lead peaceful lives 
within our national boundaries. Until we achieve 
cooperation between labor and management, be- 
tween racial and religious groups, we cannot make 
real progress towards a peaceful world. 

Our nation has become great through the com- 
bined talents and skills of peoples of many racial 
origins who are now American citizens. When we 
speak disparagingly of foreigners, we speak dis 
paragingly of ourselves. 

Today the world belongs to the peoples of all 
nations and to this world each one of us is responsi 
ble. None of us—however secure personally we may 
feel—can ignore degradation and unrest anywhere 
on this earth. ... 

We believe that these principles and responsi- 
bilities should be developed in the young while 
their minds are still flexible. The Verde Valley 
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School has been specifically planned to stimulate 
this vision. 


Because so much time is spent individu- 
ally on the students, a careful selective 
process brings them to the school in the first 
place, a process based in part on interviews, 
academic records, social relationships, and 
a minimum I.Q. of 110. No so-called “prob- 
lem children” are knowingly admitted, nor 
is the school a spot for placing children of 
the rich who might be vacationing in nearby 
resort areas. All of the students go on to 
college after completing a program here 
which is basically college preparatory; be- 
cause the staff feels they are giving so much 
to individual students, they hope—and have 
reason to believe—that these young people 
have leadership qualities in addition to 
other above-average abilities. 

A deliberate effort is made to avoid the 
educational fragmentation of which so many 
other public and private secondary schools 
are guilty. The integration in Verde Valley's 
curriculum is evident in its freshman year, 
as well as on all other levels. The first year 
history is on Greece and Rome, its English 
program concentrates on Hellenic litera- 
ture, and both include a study of the Old 
Testament and the philosophy of Socrates 
and Plato. Their art work is on classical 
architecture from Greece up to the present 
day, and music, science, and mathematics 
are related to work in other classes. 

There is some cross-visitation of faculty, 
joint use of related audio-visual and other 
materials, and yet, “at no time is correlation 
permitted to interfere with the specific 
requirements of the individual courses or to 
stand in the way of the spontaneous creative 
work so vital to teacher and student alike.” 
At present correlation is largely a desire 
more than an achievement, but the hope 
is to go increasingly in that direction. 

The academic program can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The average student load is 514 
courses, adding up to a combined class- and 
study-hall assignment of 37 hours a week, 
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and a school year of 1/8 academic days. 

2. Four years of English, two foreign lan- 
guages, three to five years of history, two 
or more years in mathematics and in science, 
and two years in the history and apprecia- 
tion of music and art constitute the basic 
requirements, 

3. The languages are Spanish, German, 
and French. History is approached from a 
cultural, rather than the political or mili- 
tary side. Art and music are closely cor- 
related with drama whenever possible. 

4. The academic program meets the most 
rigorous entrance requirements of leading 
universities, and the record shows that to 
date no graduate has ever flunked out of 
his or her college or university program. 

5. Classes meet each day except Sunday 
and during ail vacations of the nine-month 
academic year except for three weeks at 
Christmas. That schedule permits four 
weeks for field trips. 

6. The average class size is 10 or 12, with 
a range of four to 18. Usually when classes 
get beyond 18, they are split into two sec- 
tions. 

7. “Whenever it is both desirable and 
feasible, classes are sectioned to allow 
groups within them to proceed along differ- 
ent lines, or at varying speeds.” 

Two parts of the school program have 
been publicized more than any of the others 
—the work plan and the field trips—because 
they are among the factors which differen- 
tiate this school from many others. How- 
ever, its strong academic program should 
probably be the starting point for those 


interested in knowing what the school 


stands for and is accomplishing. 


The work program has as one of its ob- 
jectives the building of respect for all kinds 
of work. In addition to the usual boarding- 
school tasks of waiting on tables, washing 
dishes, and cleaning classrooms and dormi- 
tories, these students help in construction of 
new buildings, installing underground utili- 
ties, and maintaining school equipment. 
They drive trucks and tractors, constitute 
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stable, maintenance, and construction crews, 
handle the garbage detail, and do much of 
the painting. The share of each student in 
the work program is now about six or seven 
hours a week, cut down from earlier figures 
because of increasing academic pressures. 

The field trips cover about 5,000 miles 
each year, including visits to the Navajo 
and Hopi Indian Reservations and more 
than three weeks in Mexico. These are 
neither tours nor vacation jaunts, although 
there is a tremendous amount of enjoyment 
in them for both faculty and students. They 
are planned partly on John Masefield’s 
premise that “the days that make us happy 
make us wise.” Each of the major trips is 
done on a camping-out basis, with specially 
constructed trucks. Students live with 
Navajo and Hopi families, hear persons 
who know the country and the people, and 
choose a research project on which to work 
intensively. 

The Navajo student projects, for example, 
included trading posts, tribal enterprises, 
medical service, child welfare services, social 
service, education, arts and crafts, and re- 
ligion. No secondary kind of research satis- 
fies these students, either; they go in small 
groups, with or without faculty members, 
to find out what is really going on, talk to 
the persons involved, and experience some 
of the problems about which they have 
heard. 

In addition to these major trips, a num- 
ber of weekend excursions are taken; they 
may be to Coconino Forest on a logging 
project or to visit a cattle round-up. Or the 
entire school may visit Phoenix and form 
groups to study the Salt River irrigation 
project, city government, and labor-manage- 
ment relationships. 

The educational quality of these trips is 
important. Students handle jobs such as 
purchasing supplies in Mexico (transacting 
their business in Spanish), maintaining the 
mechanical equipment, preparing daily 
menus based on diet and budget require- 
ments, and handling baggage. Faculty per- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Verde Valley School, a private, non- 
profit boarding school, near Sedona, 
Ariz., was founded to give superior stu- 
dents a stiff but “modern” educational 
program emphasizing international and 
interfactional understanding and coop- 
eration. Boys and girls are accepted on 
the basis of above-average I1Q’s and 
other leadership qualities. In addition 
to academic classes the students engage 
in manual labor and travel on field 
trips covering about 5,000 miles a year. 
Dr. Abraham, who previously has writ- 
ten about unusual schools in various 
parts of North America for CLEARING 
House readers, is professor of education 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 





sonnel perform advisory functions, but the 
entire operation is actually in the hands of 
students. 

Religious activities in the school are 
planned to provide a familiarity with re- 
ligious motivations of people all over the 
world. Outside speakers representing vari- 
ous religions are invited to the school, and 
students freely discuss their presentations. 
As Mr. Warren says, an effort is made not 
to become too “creedy,” the over-all reli- 
gious objective being to enable students to 
develop a satisfying personal code of spiri- 
tual and moral values. At the request of 
individual students, they are taken to 
churches of their choice in the local com- 
munity. 

Even before the school’s first year began 
with a student body of only 18, five hundred 
teaching applications had been received. It 
was a difficult job to find a qualified faculty, 
persons who combined the idealogical prin 
ciples on which the school was founded with 
an interesting, widely travelled background. 
Professional education degrees were defi- 
nitely not among the requirements. The 
head of the language department was born 
in Spain of Swiss and Italian parents, and 
studied in France, Switzerland, the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. The history 
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department chairman has an impressive 
background which includes study in France, 
England, and Switzerland, and research, 
teaching, and travel on most of the conti- 
nents. A recent addition in English and 
dramatics has been on the stage and in 
television, and has studied at Oxford. The 
current roll of faculty and staff includes 20 
persons, for a student body of 63. 

As happens so often among private 
schools, Verde Valley has not yet reached 
the point of balancing its budget, but such a 
prospect is within sight during the next year 
or two—if it doesn’t run into water difficul- 
ties! It recently dug a well down 1,000 feet, 
finally hit water, but only enough to meet 
one-quarter of the school’s needs. At $7 a 
foot, that kind of activity can keep the 
budget in the red for longer than expected. 
It is thought, however, that if the school 
expands up to a planned maximum of 100, 
it can be within sight of financial solvency. 
There has been no problem in getting appli- 
cations from girls; the selective factor has 
kept the female enrolment down to its pres- 
ent number. A recruitment program for 
qualified boys is still conducted. 

Because of a liberal program of partial 
and full scholarships, the all-inclusive tui- 
tion fee of $1,985 a year has not been a 
screening device. The fee covers tuition, 
board, lodging, textbooks, supplies, labora- 
tory fees, art and craft materials, provision 
of blankets, towels, sheets, and wash cloths, 
personal laundry, horseback riding, all ex- 
penses on the many school expeditions, and 
private music lessons. The main reason for 
the all-inclusive plan is to assure equality of 
opportunity for all students in the school. 

Various extracurricular activities, in ad- 
dition to the trips, are different from those 
in many private and public schools: 

School government. The student council, without 
faculty representation, enforces school rules and 
makes suggestions to the faculty concerning school 
problems and development. During the past few 
years more than 80 per cent of their suggestions 


have been accepied by the faculty. 
Evening activities. The daily program is planned 
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so solidly that it extends to g:10 P.M., with bed 
time at 9:30 P.M. Each student may choose his 
activity freely, and change at the end of any of the 
three school terms if he wishes. There are numerous 
choices, including drama, art, sculpture, pottery, 
folk songs, sewing, leather carving, car mechanics, 
typing, reading group, and many others. 

Entertainment. A student social committee ar- 
ranges Saturday-night activities, including square 
dances, social dances, and motion pictures. 

Town trips. Every other week the students go to 
one of the nearby towns to do necessary shopping. 

Athletics. Outdoor activities of an individual or 
team nature can be conducted throughout the year 
in Arizona. Tennis and other games on the con- 
crete tennis courts, skiing at an altitude of 10,000 
feet near Flagstaff, and swimming in Oak Creek 
are just a few of the many sports in which the 
students participate. Horseback riding alone or in 
parties of three or more is among the most popular 
activities. 


The school year is planned so that stu- 
dents go home only during the Christmas 
vacation, regardless of how close their homes 
might be. (An exception was made for a 
girl whose family lived only three miles 
away; she went home Saturday night once 
a month.) Mr. Warren writes a letter to each 
family every ten days, and teacher reports to 
parents are based on both achievement and 
growth. 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked pertains to the co-educational factor 
and the difficulties sometimes involved in it. 
The school has very few rules, and its direc- 
tor says there are practically no problems 
in that area. He accounts for the absence of 
much of the “storm and stress” usually as- 
sociated with adolescence by the many ac- 
tivities in which students engage and the 
numerous interests shared by boys and girls, 
the isolation from what he refers to as “per 
fume ads of sex,” and the fact that the 
school has students around the clock and 
can plan for them on that basis. 

Since the school emphasizes human rela- 
tionships of all kinds, it includes as one of 
the most important the man-woman rela- 
tionship, and the preparation for whole- 
some and lasting marriage based on interests 
held in common, friendships founded on 
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those bonds, and opportunities to know 
those of the opposite sex under the variety 
of circumstances the school provides on its 
home grounds as well as on the numerous 
trips made during the year. 

Verde Valley School was originally f- 
nanced by its director, who made a loan to 
it at no interest, and it is conducted not-for- 
profit, has no other investors, no dividends, 
and no state support. Its students at the 
start were mostly from homes of educators 
who believed in its basic ideas, but now its 
reputation has spread so that it cannot pos 
sibly absorb all girl applicants. The school 
does want an inter-religious, inter-racial 
student body, but does not want to have an 
isolated child or two of some race or reli- 
gion who might feel themselves to be 
“guinea pigs.” 

The objection of some parents to the 
school might be that it would cheat them of 
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one of the most fascinating stages in the 
development of their children, and it ‘would 
certainly be a justifiable reason for their not 
sending their own children. Obviously the 
parents of children currently enrolled and 
of those who have already passed through the 
school do not feel that way. 


The school in this red mountain valley is 
young. Its strength comes largely from its 
belief in the importance of human dignity. 
It is giving its students a broad foundation 
of culture, understanding, and academic 
achievement to prepare them for successfui 
later educational experiences. And even if 
it had no religious orientation, the inspiring 
heights of “Cathedral Rock” and other in- 
tricately shaped formations provide an at- 
mosphere in which serenity, accomplish- 
ment, and growth appear to be so easily 
within the grasp of its inhabitants. 


A Shift to the World View in Civic Education 


The chief characteristic of civic education 
throughout the history of the United States has 
been the effort to “Americanize” the sons and 
daughters of immigrants. Nearly every foreign com 
mentator from de Tocqueville to Denis Brogan 
has singled out that fact as the dominant and 
distinguishing theme in the schools of the United 
States. Noted civic educators in this country like 
Charles E. Merriam and Charles A. Beard have 
likewise recognized the central position in this 
aspect of civic education. 

Such an emphasis was imperative in the past. 
It was demanded by the type of society in which 
our ancestors lived. Children needed to learn new 
ways of living and in some cases new ways of com- 
municating. Often they had to acquire different 
values than the ones which their parents had held. 
They were required to adjust to a new and differ- 
ent world than the one their parents had known 
when they were young... . 

Today a new imperative confronts us. Our na- 
tion has reached maturity and has become the lead- 
ing world power, with tremendous and often 
frightening responsibilities. We have already made 
the A and H bombs and no one knows when it will 
be the X, Y, and Z bombs. We have invented jets 
and DC-6B's and we would not be surprised to see 


fairly soon rocket ships and atomic submaiines 
Over 500,000,000 people have won their inde- 
pendence since World War II and three times that 
number are demanding increased rights and a 
better standard of living in larger freedom. Com 
munism has spread as a crusading faith over nearly 
half of the world. The colored majority is discov 
ering its potentialities and we white people will 
have to learn to live as a minority in the world 
in the not too distant future. Without doubt our 
children and youth are destined to live out their 
lives in a changing, chaotic world. 


This gives us a new frame of reference for edu 
cation in the United States. It is a larger frame 
and it demands a new kind of education. We need 
now to develop world-minded Americans, boys and 
girls with a global perspective, boys and girls with 
world horizons, boys and girls with a cockpit view 
of the world rather than a porthole glimpse of the 
surrounding territory... . 

The chief task of civic education in the past cen 
tury has been to develop millions of Americans; 
the chief task of civic education in the next century 
may well be to develop millions of world-minded 
Americans.—Leonarp S$. Kenwortny in Social Edu 
cation. 





DEMOCRACG 


Now is the time for all 
teachers to take a stand 


VS. THE REPUBLIC 


By 
WILLIAM N. McGOWAN 


NE OF THE traditional arguments com- 
O ing down through the history of the 
United States has been the one between 
supporters of a democracy and supporters 
of a republic. Recall history for yourself, 
take account of today’s significant happen- 
ings, and then review your own stand on 
this question. The matter needs to be re- 
solved. 

Democracy is a word to be considered by 
mature persons. It’s a word to be accepted 
as a standard by those who believe in the 
ultimate realization of the brotherhood of 
man. Democracy is on one side of a line 
drawn the length and breadth of human 
living. On the other side is totalitarianism. 

The word “republic” is being used much 
these days by those who do not believe in 
democracy. It is being used particularly by 
those who are attacking public education. 
The republic, defined by Plato, highly de- 
veloped as an aftermath of feudalism, and 
supplanted by democracy in the minds of 
those who have faith in the destiny of man, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Democracy is a form of government 
in which all of us have an opportunity 
to decide what seems to be best for us 
—while in a republic all of that is taken 
care of by our betters. Mr. McGowan 
says that “republic” isa term much used 
lately by attackers of public education. 
He believes that it’s time for teach- 
ers to think freshly about their stand on 
this issue, and to do something about it 
in their classrooms. He is executive sec- 
retary of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators. 





is the framework for gentle fascism and the 
chief retreat of those who are incapable of 
faith and love. 

It is time for the people of the United 
States, especially those in education, again 
to define democracy and reaffirm their faith 
in the only philosophy of government ex- 
tant that surely recognizes the essential 
worth and dignity of the individual. 

Democracy is a social, political, economic 
organization so constructed that the individ- 
ual has maximum opportunity for growth 
and development toward the fulfillment of 
his greatest potential. This means that the 
state exists for the individual, not the other 
way ‘round, and it also means that the state 
exists for the benefit of even the least capa 
ble member, as well as for the benefit of the 
most capable. 

Matters pertaining to the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual are most im- 
portant in a democracy, and this involves 
concern with two fundamentals that are 
often misinterpreted and misapplied. These 
fundamentals are freedom of choice and 
freedom of expression. These are the corner- 
stones of democracy, its main support and 
its chief guarantee of deliberate growth for 
the individual and the state. These funda- 
mentals must operate for the individual, 
however, within the bounds of control set 
up by many individuals for the protection 
and welfare of the group as a whole as well 
as for the protection and welfare of the in- 
dividual. The individual is all-important 
in the democratic society, but he cannot be 
permitted license to exploit the group or 
work it ill. 

In other words, a person or an institution 
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has a democratic influence on people when 
that institution or individual helps people 
function so that they can best realize their 
individuality within the sustaining frame- 
work of society. 

It now becomes necessary to mention the 
so-called “rights of man.” Some people feel 
that there should be certain “inalienable 
rights,” and perhaps there should. But there 
can be inalienable rights only as the group 
identifies such rights and protects them for 
the individual. Only in a democracy can all 
men participate in identifying and protect- 
ing for every individual certain inalienable 
rights. 

Another matter that probably needs to 
be discussed in considering any political 
ideology is “human nature.” 

The cynic maintains that human nature 
is eternally the same: Man is a sluggish crea- 
ture at best, wedded to animal comforts and 
diversions, incapable of and unwilling to 
participate in self-government. Man always 
has been and always will be so constituted 
that he functions best, and more happily, 
under dominating directive leadership. 


“ 
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Those who believe in democracy, how- 
ever, recognize that the very fact of democ- 
racy demonstrates the occurrence of some 
change in human nature, and look ahead to 
the realization of still greater change. 

Human nature isn’t something that just 
is. It has grown and developed along with 
man as he has struggled to attain new 
stature. Human nature has come to mean 
different things to different people. Actually 
it is the cumulative result of the interaction 
of our physical and psychic beings to experi- 
ence. Human experiences have certainly 
changed remarkably through the years, and 
the human being is changing too. Medicine, 
psychology, and new ways of living are 
definitely modifying the functioning of 
the human being. And as human nature 
changes, man grows toward the realization 
of ability to function democratically. 

Democracy is not a matter of emotion. It 
is a matter of good sense in recognizing the 
most functional method, over the long view, 
for organizing a productive, on-going so- 
ciety. Democracy is a word to be considered 
by mature persons. 


Providing for Physically Impaired Pupils in High School 


Most school systems care for their severely dis- 
abled students through the use of special teaching 
and training methods in separate classrooms and 
schools or through a program for the homebound. 
But the less severely impaired boys and girls who, 
with some help and adjustment, could lead com- 
paratively normal lives are frequently neglected and 
indeed often forgotten. 

Among these students are those who have been 
homebound or have been in special rooms and have 
improved to such an extent that they could return 
to the regular classroom if aided in making the 
physical and emotional adjustment that the transi- 
tion requires. 

A regular school program can provide for less 
severe cases of cerebral palsy, polio, vision and hear- 
ing losses, arrested tuberculosis, epilepsy, dwarfism, 
skin allergies, and rheumatic fever, as well as the 
other cardiacs, diabetics, arthritics, orthopedics, and 
bronchiatics. To provide for these young people in 
regular schools is advantageous not only for eco- 


nomic reasons but also because the high school can 
be a training ground where the physically impaired 
learn to compete with the normal as they must in 
their later occupations. 

It is desirable for the exceptional and the non 
disabled to learn to work together because this ex- 
perience encourages both to lead fuller and more 
useful lives. It is also necessary in the vocational 
training of the physically impaired if they are to 
meet the demands of a life situation 


The school should not allow the physically handi 
capped student to remain longer than suitable in a 
special room or to “sink or swim” on his return to 
regular school. For such a student the school should 
provide opportunities for maximum educational 
development, help in his emotional and social ad 
justments, and careful vocational planning. How 
can the school meet these demands as well as the 
physical requirements of the student?—Mmiam A 
Geyer in Personnel and Guidance Journal 





Channeling Historic Curiosity: 


When Teacher Doesn’t 
KNOW the ANSWER 


By 
FREDERICK SHAW 


LANGUAGE TEACHER I know once taught 

French, German, and Spanish simul- 
taneously to a class of adults. Her first im- 
pression was that it required immense 
mental agility to make rapid-fire switches 
from one language to another. After a while 
she discovered another singular fact. If a 
student requested a translation into French 
and she were ignorant of the word, she read- 
ily admitted it. If it happened in Spanish 
or in German, she was quite reluctant to 
confess her ignorance. French was a lan- 
guage in which she was fluent; she was less 
conversant with German and Spanish. 

In the field of history, even the great Carl 
Becker, when young, suffered untold agonies 
at the prospect of such incidents in his 
classroom. For years he deliberately trained 
his memory and dedicated untold hours to 
research in order to anticipate embarrassing 
questions. After he had been recognized as 
a famous historian, he acquired the con- 
fidence to answer some questions with a 
cool “I don’t know.””! 

The inescapable fact is that at one time 
or another every teacher of social studies 
will be confronted with a question he can- 
not readily answer. Then he must summon 
the courage to reply, “I don’t know.” For 
history and its allied studies are like the 
seven seas. No one has charted all the 
waters. How many of the following ques- 
tions can the average social-studies teacher 
answer? 


*Leo Gershoy, “Carl Becker on Progress and 
Power.” American Historical Review, LV (1949), 
Pp. 29. 


1. Describe the precise procedure re- 
quired to incorporate a firm. 

2. How do we know that Jefferson pro- 
nounced the last two syllables in Monti- 
cello like the musical instrument, the cello? 

3. The Platt Amendment once governed 
our relations with a foreign country (Cuba). 
How did it happen, then, that it was passed 
by the House of Representatives as well as 
the Senate? 

4. Why aren't government bonds negoti- 
able instruments? 

5. To what extent are pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, and fifty-cent pieces legal 
tender? 

6. Some years ago the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System raised the 
reserve requirements for demand deposits 
in “country” banks and banks in “reserve 
cities” to the legal maximum, but failed to 
do so for banks in “central reserve” cities. 
Why not? 


What these student inquiries have in com- 
mon is that they cannot readily be answered 
by resources available at the high-school 
level. There are some questions that can be 
handled within the confines of the school 
itself. I recall sending a student to the chair- 
man of the English department, who gra- 
ciously helped him solve a problem on word 
origins. I have sent a messenger to the 
school library for a copy of the Statistical 
Abstract to settle a student controversy on 
the distribution of income within the 
United States. A class of seniors, in which 
ninety per cent of the boys held jobs, once 
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spent a full period asking questions about 
social security. When a few remained un- 
answered at the end of the period, I pointed 
out that a representative of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, who was scheduled 
to speak before the group a few days later, 
would probably clear them up. (He did.) 

But the questions I have listed do not 
yield ready solutions. Some have thwarted 
professional scholars. A college teacher of 
economics, who boasted of his knowledge 
of currency history, was baffled by the ques- 
tion on subsidiary currency. A professor 
who taught constitutional history in a grad- 
uate school failed to score a bull’s-eye on the 
question involving the Platt Amendment. 

Then how should the ordinary classroom 
teacher handle these problems? Reluctant 
to slough them off, I began by doing the 
initial research myself. One day I motivated 
a discussion of the corporation by describ- 
ing the problems of a “cellar club” (organ- 
ization of teen-agers, common in certain 
parts of New York City, who rent the base- 
ment of a private home as their headquart- 
ers). Harassed by neighbors, they heard that 
if they incorporated, complaints would be 
reduced to a minimum. “How should they 
go about incorporating?” I inquired. The 
answer was brief, but accurate. 

One of the students, however, was not 
thoroughly satisfied. For him it was not just 
a theoretical question, but a genuine prob- 
lem. He wanted full details. For his benefit 
I obtained from the State’s Department of 
State a brochure on the stock corporation 
law. After studying this document, he was 
able to give the class (and presumably the 
membership of his association) a compre- 
hensive report on the procedures involved. 

The next step was to induce the students 
themselves to initiate the research. One day 
I had a class in American history take 
nickels out of their pockets to look at Jef- 
ferson’s home. When a student heard me 
pronounce the last two syllables of Monti- 
cello as “chello,” he questioned this pro- 
nunciation. Told that Jefferson pronounced 
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it that way, he asked how that was known. 
I suggested he write one of the leading au- 
thorities on Jefferson, Dumas Malone. Sev- 
eral weeks later he came up with the follow- 
ing response:* 

The arguments in favor of the pronunciation of 
Monticello (like the musical instrument cello) seem 
to me entirely convincing, though perhaps they 
cannot be strictly described as proof. The first of 
these is that this is an Italian word and Jefferson 
knew Italian from a very early time. (Incidentally, 
he played on the cello.) The second is the persist- 
ence of the pronunciation in the family and locality, 
despite the tendency to Anglicize foreign words in 
this country. No old timer in Albermarle County 
will tolerate any other pronunciation, and I'm 
perfectly sure that Jefferson would be shocked by 
any other, though probably I could not prove this 
in a court of law. 

I hope I have answered your question sufficiently 


Another student was unable to reconcile 
the constitutional provision that the Presi- 
dent and Senate regulate foreign affairs with 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
also had a hand in enacting the Platt 
Amendment. I suggested that he communi- 
cate with Professor E. L. Corwin of Prince- 
ton, a leading authority on constitutional 
law. He did, and received the following 


reply: 


*In the letters quoted here I shall reproduce 
only the body of the text. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

No social-studies teacher can know 
the answers to all of the pertinent ques- 
tions that his students will ask in class. 
But when the teacher doesn’t know, 
says Dr. Shaw, he should (a) say that 
he doesn’t know; and (b) have a good 
working knowledge of where to find the 
answers. Sometimes when local re- 
sources can't provide the answer to a 
particularly interesting question, Dr. 
Shaw encourages students to write in- 
quiries to authorities on the subjects. 
He tells about six tough questions 
which his students raised, and how they 
got the answers. The author is a re- 
search teacher for the New York City 
Board of Education, in the Bureau of 
Administrative Research. 
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The Platt Amendment was enacted as a “rider” 
to the Army Appropriations Bill of March 21, 1901. 
It owed its authority to Congress’s contro] over the 
funds, and over Cuba, which was still occupied by 
the United States Army (See Santiago v. Nogueras, 
214 U.S. 260 1909). Besides, Congress has the power 
to implement the powers of the other departments. 
Constitution, Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 18. 


Time after time a student would inquire 
about the maximum number of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, or quarters that had to be 
accepted as legal tender. This was a bit of a 
stickler. We were somewhat surprised to 
find that bankers did not know. But the 
greatest surprise was a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department telling us they did not 
know either!* Finally a lawyer's son came to 
our rescue. He wrote the Department of 
Justice and received the following reply 
from the Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General: 


This acknowledges your letter of April 27, 1951, 
inquiring whether pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
and fifty-cent pieces may be used as legal tender in 
payment of debts. 

For an answer to your question we refer you 
to the following sections of Title 31 of the United 
States Code: 

Section 459. Subsidiary silver coins. “The silver 
coins of the United States in existence June 9, 
1879, of smaller denominations than $1: shall be 
legal tender in all sums not exceeding $10 in full 
payment of all dues public and private.” 

Section 460. Minor coins. “The minor coins of 
the United States shall be a legal tender, at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding 25 
cents in any one payment.” 


Here are a few more samples, in summary 
fashion: 


The Treasury Department informed us 
that United States Savings bonds are not 
negotiable instruments because the govern- 
ment wants (1) to protect investors against 
any loss of principal in the event they have 
to cash their bonds before maturity, and (2) 
to help curb inflation by preventing their 

*The Treasury Department informed us that 
the legal tender laws had been repealed by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, but the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act had been declared 


unconstitutional. Hence they were uncertain about 
the status of the whole question. 
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use for collateral for loans, so that bond pur- 
chases might immobilize purchasing power 
rather than extend bank credit. 

Professor Robert L. Schuyler, of Colum- 
bia University, explained that the British 
King or Queen is ineligible to cast a ballot 
in an election because the law of England 
limits the parliamentary franchise to British 
subjects, and the sovereign is not a British 
subject. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
wrote that the reason reserve requirements 
for demand deposits in “country” banks and 
banks in “reserve cities” were raised to the 
maximum while those in “central reserve” 
cities were not was that the “classification of 
banks for reserve purposes according to 
geographic location no longer reflects the 
realities of the banking situation.” In other 
words, a small bank in New York City with 
relatively few depositors might resemble a 
country bank more closely than it would a 
nationally famous bank across the street. 

The foregoing is a representative sam- 
pling of inquiries and answers rather than a 
complete listing. 

What benefits are derived from this pro- 
cedure? Obviously it provides answers to 
difficult questions. Again, the resourceful 
teacher may add it to his repertoire of 
methods for creating variety in the class- 
room. The acid test of all teaching, how- 
ever, is the effect on the students themselves. 
Personally communicating with a reliable 
source and receiving an authoritative an- 
swer is a thrilling experience for the student 
(and his parents, as well). For the class it 
offers an object lesson in research. In a dra 
matic way it points up Samuel Johnson's 
dictum: “Knowledge is of two kinds: we 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where 
we can find information upon it.” 

A student once took advantage of this 
technique to gain a point on an examina- 
tion. After he challenged my model answer 
to a question on corporations, we agreed 
that the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange would be a proper person to ad- 
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judicate the matter. Shortly thereafter he 
presented the following letter, written by 
Philip L. West, Vice President of the Ex- 
change: 


Thank you for your letter of April 27 addressed 
to the President of the Exchange. Since the office of 
the President is now vacant, your communication 
has been referred to me for reply. 

I am quite surprised to learn from your letter 
that your teacher considers as false the statement, 
“Most stockholders are accurately informed about 
the affairs of a corporation by means of financial 
statements sent mails.” 

The standard form of agreement between the 


through the 


Exchange and listed companies provides that their 


annual financial statements shall be reviewed by 


independent public accountants and be mailed to 
all stockholders. You will understand that the pur- 
pose of this is to have placed in the hands of share- 
holders accurate financial data that can be relied 
on. If the stockholder is not technically qualified 
to understand the information embodied in such 
statements, that is another matter; however, it is 
gratifying to note that a great many corporations 
are giving recognition to this situation by releasing 
statements that are in more understandable form. 

It was nice to have heard from you and do not 
hesitate to write if you have further questions on 
this matter. 

There is some evidence that the benefits 
are mutual—that respondents as well as stu- 
dents are stimulated in their thinking. Some 
time after my student had communicated 
with Dumas Malone, the latter wrote, in a 
review of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson: 
“... There is a wholly convincing note on 
the contemporary pronunciation of the 
word ‘Monticello’—the ‘c’ being pronounced 
‘ch’ as in the name of the stringed instru- 
ment, not ‘s’.”"* Certain it is that from time 
immemorial the cross-fertilization of minds 
has fostered intellectual growth. Some time 
ago, Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger wrote 
an article in which he rated the “greatness” 
of American presidents. The basis of these 
ratings was the responses of fifty outstand- 
ing scholars of American history to a ques- 
tionnaire he had disseminated. I have used 
the technique myself, with good results. 


Asked to prepare a critique on a World 


‘ New 
16, 1952 


York Times Book Review Section, March 


tHE ANSWER $57 
History curriculum used by my department, 
I recently wrote the authors of the text we 
use, asking their advice on how to solve 
certain pedagogical probiems arising out of 
the use of that text. The results were most 
gratifying. 

What are the limitations of this pro 
cedure? Once I playfully asked a German 
teacher who taught his native language how 
he would translate a “Texas leaguer.” 
There could be no response, because base 
ball was not a popular sport in Germany. 
Discussing Buddhism in a class in World 
History one day, we touched on the way the 
priests select a Dalai Lama, presumably on 
the basis of reincarnation, from boys born 
when the old Lama dies. “Just how can they 
tell which boy is a reincarnation of the old 
Dalai Lama?” asked one student. Only the 
most sanguine could expect an answer to 
such an inquiry. I informed the student 
that this was one of the mysteries of the 
religion. ne 

The inquiry must never be on routine 
questions or those that yield readily to re 
search. Recently the principal of a school 
in Hollywood, Calif., rebuked a student for 
asking Dr. Albert Einstein to solve a ge- 
ometry problem. “Great scientists should 
be bothered only by great problems,” she 
declared. This case was obvious; but how 
can the classroom teacher judge whether 
the material is easily available for problem 
solving? In such cases sound scholarship is 
indispensable. A friend of mine who was 
trained as a language teacher, but has a 
temporary program in history, informs me 
that he cannot tell whether the answer to a 
question can readily be found. Here is a 
solid argument for assigning history classes 
to history teachers. 

Generally speaking, querying the experts 
is not an activity for dullards. It is usually 
the superior student who has the intelle« 
tual sparkle to conceive these questions and 
the drive to pursue the answers. What is 
more, it takes a capable student to report 
on his investigations to the class. In effect, 
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this is one way of enriching the curriculum 
for the more gifted students. 

Under proper conditions this type of 
classroom activity may promote “learning 
by doing,” but I sincerely hope its use does 
not develop into a fad. By its very nature, 
this technique cannot be employed day in 
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and day out. At best it is useful as a supple- 
mentary device for a teacher who has suf- 
ficient confidence in his grasp of subject 
matter to admit he cannot answer a ques 
tion. Used with discrimination and care, 
however, it may demonstrate that teaching 
can be a vital and dramatic process. 


‘ jindings. , ‘ 


SCHOOL CARNIVALS: Back of the so-called 
“net profit” of the money-raising school carnival, is 
there really a net loss? That's what Donald A. 
Sorenson indicates in North Dakota Teacher. From 
“all outward appearances,” Surrey Public School, 
Balfour, N.D., made a profit of $210.12 on its last 
carnival. But some pitiless cost accounting showed 
that “we teachers had put in many long hours of 
hard work and worry to earn a loss of $93.93 for 
our community.” 

Accounting procedure was as Each 
teacher and the janitor kept a record of the time 
spent during school hours in preparation for the 
carnival. These salary-hours showed the cost to 
the community of making the arrangements. An 
exact count of the money spent by patrons was kept 
while the carnival was in progress. From this total 
was subtracted the value of the merchandise taken 
home. The result was the amount spent for which 
there was no return. 

The patrons had spent $293.50 at the carnival, 
and had paid the school staff $120 in regular sal- 
aries to organize it—a total of $413.50. The school 
got a $210.12 “profit” and the patrons got “mer- 
chandise (mostly worthless) valued at $109.45"— 
or a total of $319.57. Net loss to the community, 
$93.93. 

Other losses not included in this calculation were 
the hours spent by the school staff after school, the 
donated food, and such items. Mr. Sorenson says 
that as far as he is concerned, school carnivals as 
an attempt to raise money are evil, ridiculous, and 
obsolete. 


follows: 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or import- 
ant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. We 
think readers will be interested in brief, unqualified 
summaries of some main points in some of the find 
ings. Lack of space prohibits much explanation of 
methods used, degree of accuracy or conclusiveness, 
and sometimes even the scope of the study. 


SKIPPING A GRADE: What happens in senior 
high school to students who were accelerated in the 
junior high school? 

From 1945 to 1950, reports Principal W. J. Mc- 
Laughlin to this department, 136 students who 
had completed 3 years of work in 2 years in D. A. 
Harman Junior High School, Hazleton, Pa., were 
graduated from the senior high school. Of these 
136 accelerated students, 68 finished in the upper 
fifth of the graduating class; 40 were in the second 
fifth; 14 were in the third fifth; 8 were in the 
fourth fifth; and 6 were in the lowest fifth. 

For many years, students of Harman Junior High 
School competed eagerly to get into the Accelerated 
Group. Sometimes as many as 65, applied and were 
tested, while only go or fewer met the standards 
and were selected. But the plan was abandoned 
after 1950, largely because of parental lack of 
interest. 


JUNIOR & SENIOR: More U. S. students now 
attend separate junior high schools and separate 
senior high schools than any other kind of public 
secondary day school. 

In 1920, about 83°, of public secondary-school 
pupils attended regular 4-year high schools, while 
about 13% attended junior-senior high schools, and 
only about 3°, were in separate junior and senior 
high schools. By 1952, some 40%, of public secondary- 
school students attend separate junior and senior 
high schools, about 36° attend junior-senior high 
schools, and only about 24% are in 4-year high 
schools. 

Most separate junior and senior high schools are 
in cities of more than 10,000 population, while the 
majority of junior-senior and 4-year high schools 
are in rural centers under 2,500 population. This 
information was digested from Circular No. 373, 
Junior High Schools vs. Traditional (8-4) High 
School Organization. Free single copies of this 13- 
page pamphlet may be obtained from the U. § 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


= 





26 high schools use radioisotopes: 
From Workshop Activity to 
RADIOACTIVITY 


By 
MILTON J. GOLD 


N TWENTY-SIX high schools and one junior 
I college in the State of Washington last 
February, students took part in inoculating 
plants with radiophosphorus and animals 
with radioiodine as their introduction to 
the study of atomic energy. 

In these schools, which vary in enrolment 
from 94 to 2,150, teachers guided their 
students through experiments in checking 
radioactivity, making radioautographs, ob- 
serving the course of chemicals in plants 
and animals and decontaminating surfaces 
affected by radiation. These experiments 
served to give substance to the study of 
fundamentals of atomic energy and of 
the uses to which radioisotopes are being 


put. 
Providing Background for Teachers 


In these programs, as in any educational 
enterprise, adequate teacher background 
was essential. Approximately 50 teachers 
had taken part, in the summer of 1952, in a 
workshop on the use of radioisotopes con- 
ducted by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Wash- 
ington in cooperation with the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and the University of 
Washington. 

The course of events leading to the con- 
duct of the workshop was set in action by 
U. S. Senator (then Representative) Henry 
M. Jackson, when he indicated to Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the interest of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and the AEC in encouraging larger 
numbers of young people to enter the fields 


of atomic physics and nuclear engineering. 
Mrs. Wanamaker called upon representa 
tive administrators and teachers to discuss 
the matter with Mr. Jackson and with 
representatives of the AEC’s plutonium 
works at Hanford, Wash. AEC representa- 
tives indicated the willingness of the Com- 
mission to make radioisotopes available to 
high schools for classroom demonstration 
and study in order to stimulate interest in 
atomic science and develop some under- 
standing of atomic energy. 

School persons in the State took up the 
idea of developing programs for instruction 
on atomic energy. They had as their own 
motivation their continuing interest in 
keeping science education close to new sci- 
entific developments and related to prac- 
tical applications of scientific theory. The 
basic problem was making first-hand ex- 
perience with atomic energy available to 
teachers. 

The educators’ interest in improving sci- 
ence programs and the Commission's in- 
terest in training engineers had a happy 
meeting ground in plans for a workshop for 
teachers on the use of radioisotopes in high- 
school classes. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction enlisted the cooperation of 
the AEC, the contractor (General Electric) 
operating the Hanford Works, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington, which is conducting 
numerous experiments with radioisotopes 
in physics, chemistry, and health sciences." 

*Conduct of the workshop was under direction 
of Kenneth Englund of the AEC, Allyn Seymour of 
the University Applied Fisheries Department, and 


the writer, representing the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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The State College of Washington and the 
State Department of Civil Defense also pro- 
vided resource personnel. 


Workshop Program 


Announced during the last week of school 
in May 1952, the workshop was still able 
to draw approximately 50 teachers, who 
gathered from all parts of the State on the 
campus of the University of Washington, 
June 23-27. Lecture-and-discussion sessions 
each morning alternated with laboratory 
work in the afternoons. 

The manager of the Hanford Operations 
Office described the work of the AEC. He 
traced briefly the development of atomic 
energy in the United States, indicating the 
major objectives of national defense, utili- 
zation of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, and basic scientific research. He also 
clarified the relationship of the AEC with 
6,000 employees to the private contractors 
employing more than twenty times as many 
people. The Government, he said, has a 
monopoly on ownership of facilities and 
ownership of the product, but it is the ma- 
chinery of private enterprise which actually 
operates production plants and research 
facilities. He predicted that the future of 
atomic energy would be found in its use as 
a source of power when reserves of coal 
and oil were reduced and the economics of 
the situation made costs of atomic energy 
competitive with that of other power 
sources. 

The head of the University Physics De- 
partment followed this presentation with 
the difficult assignment of laying the basis 
for an understanding of atomic energy 
fundamentals by teachers with many differ- 
ent areas of interest and backgrounds of 
training and experience. Electronic theory, 
the nature of isotopes, the characteristics 
of nuclear fission and the energy released 
in the process of fission were presented. 

On the basis of these foundational talks 
and with the assistance of the AEC film 
“Unlocking the Atom” and the British film 
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“Atomic Physics” teachers were prepared 
for their own experimental work each after- 
noon and for presentations made by bota- 
nists, zoologists, ichthyologists, biochemists, 
physicists and medical research workers on 
the use of radioisotopes for research and 
therapy. Teachers learned from the re- 
searcher himself how botanists were secur- 
ing more accurate information on how 
plants take up iron, phosphorus, zinc, sul- 
phur and calcium. Use of “tagged atoms,” 
radioisotopes whose courses in plants and 
animals may be traced directly with a 
counter, has made possible study and meas- 
urement of processes about which only 
guesses could be made previously. 

Particularly spectacular were demonstra- 
tions and lectures indicating the use of 
isotopes in the human body. Teachers were 
treated to the latest scientific information 
on the formation of red blood cells and 
their absorption of iron. The use of radio 
iodine for diagnosis, research, and therapy 
was described. 

Demonstration with a rabbit indicated 
the effects of radiation and of movement of 
thyroid in the body when artificially in- 
troduced. Researchers at the University 
who had studied the effects of radiation on 
fish both in the laboratory and among the 
atolls at Bikini helped to further under- 
standing of use of radioisotopes for research 
and the effect of radiation on animal struc- 
ture and function. 

Because detection equipment is essential 
to study of radioactivity, instruction was 
given on the use of meters. For work with 
science clubs and students with special in- 
terest, information was given on methods 
of constructing Geiger counters and cloud 
chambers. 

Problems of control of this powerful 
source of energy were also discussed. A 
speaker on civil defense was able to re- 
mind participants that in the absence of 
good intentions atomic energy necessitates 
precautions against possible attack. Rela- 
tionships to the total power picture of the 
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nation and to issues of government control 
and private enterprise were explored. 
“Doing” Experiences 

Afternoons were spent by teachers in de- 
veloping familarity in working with iso- 
topes themselves. The purpose of these 
sessions was dual: Building a background 
of information and taking part in experi- 
ments which might later be used in the 
classroom. Participants were divided into 
groups of twelve, and they rotated through 
a series of experiments and visits. All four 
groups took part on the first afternoon in 
inoculating plants with radiophosphorus 
needed for later experimentation in the fol- 
lowing four days. Each group had an op- 
portunity to calibrate meters, locate radio- 
active substances and to decontaminate 
surfaces where radiation was discovered. 
\ second meter exercise consisted of making 
absorption curves indicating increase and 
decay of radioactivity in the injected plant. 

A popular experiment which most teach- 
ers later used for their classes was the mak- 
ing of a radioautograph by exposing a 
photographic plate to a radioactive leaf 
removed from the plant which had been 
inoculated with radiophosphorus. This 
experiment included an opportunity for the 
teachers to learn or to check upon their 
photographic techniques. 

Study of laboratory use of radioisotopes 
with animals was accomplished through 
examination of the University Applied 
Fisheries project on contract with the AEC, 

Visits to the University’s new cyclotron 
and to atomic energy laboratories in various 
departments were arranged. A number of 
films were made available by the AEC to 
develop a background of information and 
to indicate instructional materials available. 

Within this busy week time was sched- 
uled for discussion of teaching plans. 
Teachers made suggestions for use of iso- 
topes in general science, biology, physics, 
and chemistry classes. A listing was made 
of minimum equipment and materials and 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Students in numerous high schools 
in the State of Washington were busy 
experimenting with radioisotopes in 
their science laboratories the past 
school year, These projects followed 
attendance of Washington teachers at a 
workshop conducted in the summer of 
1952 by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in cooperation with the 
U’. §. Atomic Energy Commission and 
the University of Washington. Dr. 
Gold, supervisor of curriculum, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Olym- 
pia, Wash., — that his report will 
interest high-school people elsewhere in 
making use of radioisotopes, which are 
available to the schools. 





of possible learning activities. On the basis 
of a lecture on health physics, one commit- 
tee formulated a set of rules for safe practice 
in the handling of isotopes in classes. 


Back to School 


Workshop experiences helped teachers 
feel confident to embark upon atomic pro- 
grams with their students. Participants 
qualified, also, to receive minimum quanti 
ties of radioisotopes from the AEC. 

Results of the workshop were seen in the 
enthusiasm of participants to secure iso- 
topes for use in their own classes when 
school re-opened. The University Depart- 
ment of Applied Fisheries, which had taken 
major responsibility for arrangements and 
facilities for the workshop, offered to make 
an initial dilution and distribution of radio 
phosphorus and radioiodine which were 
the elements most desired by participants 
These isotopes were distributed in Febru 
ary, 1953, and use made shortly thereafter 
The University prepared a statement of ex- 
periments which teachers might use for 
their classes based upon work which had 
been completed in the workshop. 

Reports from teachers making use of iso 
topes indicated that the enthusiasm of the 
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teachers proved to be contagious. There is Increased interest of students in atomic 
good reason to believe that the basic ob- energy and in science as a career. 

jectives of the workshop are on their way Keeping science-education programs 
toward realization: abreast of the times. 


Democracy and Communism: Teaching the Contrasts 


Since the 1930's the rise of totalitarian systems in Europe has stimulated efforts in American schools to 
make more explicit and more effective our teaching of democracy. Since the demobilization that followed 
World War II there has been widespread conviction, somewhat uncertainly implemented, that young 
Americans should understand the contrasts between democracy and communism. 

The uncertainty in implementation needs attention, for a firm and clear-cut policy is necessary to the 
strengthening of democracy and perhaps even to our national security. . . . 

The title of this discussion assumes that both American democracy and communism are now taught, 
or can be taught, in our schools and colleges, and that contrasts can be drawn freely. But many groups 
in the population are jittery. On the one hand there is fear that any critical evaluation of American 
democracy will undermine loyalty and patriotism. On the other hand there is fear that any explicit teaching 
about communism will leave children and youth favorably disposed toward communism—may perhaps 
turn them into communists. 

Neither of these attitudes seems to me to be sound, but both are influencing and restricting the policies 
of many American schools and teachers. Unless the teaching of democracy is realistic—unless, that is, issues 
in the long struggle for democracy are made clear, unless criticisms of democracy are faced and analyzed— 
we cannot protect our citizens adequately against the subversive or irresponsible communist propaganda 
that may be encountered after they leave school. Similarly, unless we analyze the appeals of communism 
and make clear why it has won the adherence of millions of people in the world today to its ideas and 
institutions, we again leave citizens unprotected against the misrepresentations and emotional appeals of 
propagandists. 

I do not mean that our schools should be neutral. They are the schools of democracy and are responsible 
for maintaining and strengthening democracy. So far as communism is concerned, the schools are, I believe, 
basically responsible for inoculating young citizens against it. But the serum must be strong enough to 
be effective. I grant that there are risks in inoculation, but the risks of no inoculation are far greater. 

We have, moreover, many reassuring advantages that we can exploit in our teaching. Democracy is 
strong—strong in its principles and appeal, strong in its traditions and achievements, strong because it 
has been tested, because it has survived many crises, and because its principles and practice have been 
ingrained in the thinking and behavior of most of our citizens. It has drawn strength from the robust 
self-confidence of the American people. Its faith in their sound judgment has been justified repeatedly. 
We do not need to go on the defensive now. We cannot afford to break down our self-confidence or our 
faith in the judgment of our citizens. In meeting the challenge of communism, or of any other totalitarian 
system, our weakest responses are fear, suspicion, ignorance, misrepresentation, avoidance of discussion, 
repression. Our strongest responses are positive—full study of facts, open and explicit discussion, honest 
comparison and contrast. 

Democracy is strong enough to stand comparison with communism in any respect. And Americans are 
strong enough and smart enough to compare the theory and the realities of American democracy and com- 
munism and come out with the right answers. Any other approach seems to me to reflect lack of confidence 
both in democracy and in the American people, and to lend itself all too easily to subversion of our 
democracy. 

But, clearly, the public must understand what the schools are trying to do, and must support and 
reinforce school efforts. We might speculate that if the adult public had had more experience while in 
school with systematic, explicit, and responsible teaching of democracy and of such topics as communism, 
the schools would enjoy fuller confidence than is now accorded them. As matters stand, the adult public 
as well as children and youth must be considered in making decisions as to what we teach about American 
democracy and communism. 

We cannot move farther or faster than the public. A first and continuing need in teaching American 
democracy and communism is mobilization of public opinion to understand and support such teaching 
—Eruinc M. Hunt in Teachers College Record. 





How to Ask Questions 7 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By 
MARTIN WOLFSON 


IVEN A TEXTBOOK, the teacher knows 
GG that his questions must elicit from the 
students those answers that the students 
found in the textbook. This is textbook 
teaching and learning, and under normal 
conditions no special skilis are necessary in 
the teacher or the student. If we assume 
that the textbook is satisfactory and that 
what the students learn from it is what is 
wanted, then there are no problems except 
that of discipline—getting the students to 
read the book with attention and with 
memorization as the goal. 

This is called rote teaching and learning 
and we are supposed to frown upon it today. 
And yet, this kind of teaching goes on most 
of the time. Sometimes it goes on because 
the teachers are so inclined for one reason 
or another, and most of the time it is the 
method that the student prefers. It's the 
easiest way of learning for students who are 
burdened with many subjects and with 
many other activities. The major reason, of 
course, that teachers teach mainly from the 
textbook is that exams are geared to the 
textbook and the whole supervisory ma- 
chine is geared to exam results and to what 
extent the teacher achieves the best exam 
results. 

We cannot delude ourselves. The so- 
called progressive supervisor wants the 
teaching based on the textbook no matter 
how much he may talk about broadening 
and deepening the teaching methods and 
enriching the curriculum. There are the 
exams and the credits and the graduation 
requirements and the scholarships, etc., etc. 
But, no matter how new a textbook is and 
no matter how much other material may 


be brought into the teaching process, the 
fact is that the axis of most teaching is the 
textbook material. This means that most 
questioning on the part of the teacher is 
textbookish, and, hence, by rote—mechani- 
cal, limited, crabbed. 

What we need in the teaching of the 
social studies is a revolution in the method- 
ology of questioning. We need a new orien- 
tation toward the interrogatory words, based 
on the search for new meanings, on the 
quest for new insights, on the applications 
of the latest developments in the nature of 
logical thought and analysis. 

If the new methodology means the elimi- 
nation of the textbook, there is no loss. But 
if there is insistence that the students must 
learn certain so-called facts that are sup- 
posed to be the common knowledge of in- 
formed people, then we can use the text- 
book as a reference source, and that is all. 
But we know that “facts of common knowl- 
edge” are ever a changing constellation, and 
according to the changing times new bodies 
of facts of common knowledge appear to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Wolfson says that what this 
country needs is a change in the kind 
of questioning by the teacher that goes 
on in the typical social-studies class- 
room. After exhibiting some listless 
questions which he says are — 
in our classrooms, he explains the 
method of questioning that he has been 
using in his classes at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Technical High School—resulting in 
“consternation and thought incite- 
ment.” 
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attract the attention of well-informed 
people. 

It is this all-important fact about history 
and the evolution of the problems of society 
that makes it necessary for us, teachers of 
the social studies, to call for changes in our 
methods of questioning. Since the content of 
social thinking and urgency changes, our 
questions must change and our methods of 
questioning. 

In the social studies we employ the fol- 
lowing interrogatory words and/or phrases: 

1. What did X say or do or think? 

2. Where did this, that, or the other 
happen? 

3. Who said or did this or that or the 
other? 

4. Why did this or that happen? 

5. How does this differ from that? 

6. Variants of the above—most of these 
question forms based on the textbook and 
accessories thereto. Now, this is the kind of 
questioning that leads to the quiz-type mind 
and to the “cram-book” type of research and 
memorization. 

What we need today is a type of question- 
ing that goes as follows: 

1. How does justifying this or that or 
another differ from proving that this or 
that or another is true? 

2. How do you distinguish between prej- 
udicial statements and objective statements? 

3. How do you come to believe this or 
that, and how does your belief in this and 
that differ from your knowledge of this and 
that? 

4. How do you distinguish an allegation 
from an assertion; from an interest; from a 
datum; etc.? 

5. How do you know that what is said to 
be true or false is true or false? 
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6. What is necessary to achieve a view 
that is just; that is confirmed; that is vali- 
dated; that is credible; that is plausible; 
that is probable? 

7. Why are a this and a that considered 
significant or important? 

This latter type of questioning leads to 
inquiry and consternation and real thought 
incitement. It leads to intellectual develop- 
ment. It leads to the “questioning” ap- 
proach, so that the student himself becomes 
a questioner. Which is what we want if we 
want to develop truly educated beings. 

I have tried this type of teaching. My 
supervisor was worried. He thought that my 
students would never learn enough of the 
textbook material to pass the exams. I have 
discovered otherwise. It is very, very possible 
to engage in the logical type of teaching and 
at the same time cover all the necessary 
material of the conventional type. When 
one teaches in this way the students learn 
that reason is sovereign and not authority; 
they learn to use their own reason instead of 
that of the textbook or of anything else; 
they learn to distinguish between reason 
and surrogates of it. 

The whole learning process becomes fun, 
because it becomes an operation in separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, the solid from 
the thin, the basic from the superficial. In- 
deed, through teaching in this manner the 
students really learn the meaning of that 
great saying from Aristotle: “Man by nature 
desires to know.” Learning becomes not a 
matter of compulsion but what it shouid 
be—that of persuasion. 

And what is more necessary in a democ- 
racy than for the youth to learn the differ- 
ence between compulsion and persuasion in 
the realm of ideas? 


Highfallutin’ 


Can you spell “saponaceous,” “consanguineous,” 
“concinnity,” “marescent,” and “sesquipedalian”’? 
Use them in a sentence? We cannot—to both ques- 
tions. Yet these words are from those used in the 


National Spelling Bee last spring. Frankly, if we 
couldn't use pupil time to better advantage than 
teaching such words we'd jump into the nearest 
river.—Eptrortat in School Activities 





Reducing the 
DROP OF THE CROP 


By CHARLES A. TONSOR 


RUIT GROWERS are well aware that they 
Fwvin never harvest 100 per cent of the 
crop set on the trees. In June, many of the 
young fruits fall off. Farmers call this the 
June drop. Many of the weak fruits are 
lost and the resulting fruits are of a better 
size and quality. In the fall, many fruits 
fall before they are ripe. That fall means 
money out of pocket. Growers and agricul- 
tural experts therefore have done something 
about it. They spray the trees with a hor- 
mone which keeps the fruit on the tree 
until picking time. 

In education, we have a similar problem. 
In Grover Cleveland High School 50 per 
cent of our students drop out by the end of 
the 10th year. That represents a heavy loss 
in the crop. What hormone can we get from 
the experts? Unfortunately, none. Even with 
our expanded program of guidance, our 
differentiated courses, our interviews prior 
to leaving, the figure stands where it has 
always stood for the past twenty-two years— 
a sort of constant in the educational process 
similar to an actuary’s “experience” figure. 

The holding power of a school is to some 
degree what the teacher makes it, but to a 
greater degree what the community makes 
it. If the community is more interested in 
the immediate financial return from its off- 
spring than in a long-term educational pro- 
gram, the law being what it is, the school 
cannot keep them on the reservation. All 
studies have shown that the economic level 
of the home is an important factor in the 
problem. In our community we have many 
for whom the dollar means more than the 
future—students quit to go to work although 
both parents are working. They reason that 


driving a truck means more rapid advance- 
ment and higher pay than many a job re 
quiring much more education. That is often 
hard to deny. 

Cooperative education might help but it 
would have to be on a different basis from 
the present plan, which limits work experi- 
ence mostly to white-collar jobs, Education 
would have meaning because it is tied in 
with employment, and student and family 
would have an income. 

It is erroneous to infer that only the low 
1.Q.’s drop out. Many of them do, but too 
many of the average and above-average 
brackets are in the drop-out category. The 
motivating influences in Grover Cleveland 
High School other than the demand for 
money seem to be: 

1. Discouragement—they have fallen be- 
hind and can’t catch up. 

2. Lack of attendance with consequent 
loss of skills and knowledge needed to 
succeed. 

3. Personality deficiencies—they cannot 
get along with others. Unable to keep up 
scholastically with their fellows, they start 
quarrelling or disparaging the efforts of the 
successful. 

4. Warped personalities—they hate school, 
hate teachers. 

5. Lack of family life caused by a broken 
or disruptive home. 

6. Lack of stimulation to creative work 

Most of these difficulties have had their 
inception in elementary school, often as far 
back as the fourth year, and become more 
acute in high school. Often a pupil's alibi 
is that he wanted to go to vocational school 
and would go to one, but at this stage his 
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record is so poor that he is refused admit- 
tance in vocational school. He must remain 
in an academic high school which has only 
“adjustment” to offer him. 

Two factors that our experience has 
shown weigh heavily on the holding side 
are teacher iniluence and interest and a 
broad program of extra-class activities. We 
used to have both, but since the work stop 
page’ and the demand for workers caused 
by the war the extracurricular program has 
lost in spirit and breadth. The young people 
hustle out to a job, the dollar being a potent 
magnet. 

Can we anticipate who the drop-outs will 
be? In many instances we can, merely from 
a study of the elementary-school record. The 
predictors? 

1. A gradual drop in achievement and 
conduct beginning with the fourth year in 
elementary school. The C ratings become 
numerous as well as 60's to 3o’s in spelling, 


*New York City high-school teachers “walked 
out” on their activity sponsorships to enforce 
salary demands. This “walk out” or “sit-down 
strike” spread over parts of two school years. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The problem of a 50% drop-out of 
students by the end of the tenth year in 
Grover Cleveland High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has engaged the attention of 
Dr. Tonsor, principal of the school, for 
quite a while. The trouble is that the 
50% rate has remained constant for the 
past 22 years. The author thinks he has 
learned the motivating influences be- 
hind drop-outs in his school, and states 
them. He has developed a system for 
Spotting potential drop-outs from their 
elementary-school records, and lists the 
symptoms. There are five things, he be- 
lieves, that teachers can do to encourage 
students to stay in school, and perhaps 
these will help. But if you have discov- 
ered a real panacea for the situation, 
Dr. Tonsor hopes you will rush your 
report to THe CLEARING House—and 
send him a carbon copy. 
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composition, arithmetic, and the studies re- 
quiring hard work and application. These 
students usually continue to fail in the first 
year of high school in spite of adjustments. 
They have been pushed anead without work 
or effort and know it. When work gets stiff 
they quit. 

2. Increasing absence. This and the first 
indicator are usually associated. 

3. Deficiency ratings in personality. The 
elementary record shows C or D in “Works 
well with others,” and the like. 

4. Frequent transfer from school to school 
as the family shifts. 

5. No vocational interest shown in the 
inventory. These pupils are the “any old 
jobbers.” 

6. No participation in school extracurric- 
ular activities, with consequent loss of the 
feeling of belonging. 

7. No family ties. Children farmed out by 
social agencies often feel they must support 
themselves as soon as they can. 

What to do? Teachers of the entering 
students can do much. 

1. They can use all the information avail- 
able on students and in their teaching stress 
the vocational aspects of their subjects. 

2. They can encourage participation in 
the extracurriculum. 

3. They can encourage the students to 
consult them about their difficulties. 

4. They can act in spirit in loco parentis, 
especially when both parents work or the 
child is under the tutelage of an agency. 

5. They can create a strong class spirit 
The group as such, if it participates in class 
management and guidance activities, can 
often exercise greater pressure upon the in- 
dividual indirectly than a single individual 
can directly. 


If the drop-out continues at the 50 per 
cent level in spite of all we do, we shall be 
forced to conclude that the drop is a phe- 
nomenon that must be accepted—i.e., at- 
tendance only up to the requirements of the 
law. 





Etiquette for Tournament Officials: 


Debate Judges Should 
REMAIN AWAKE 


JOSEPH E. WALKER and WILLIAM H. OLSON 


By 


NY HIGH sCHOOL debate coach with a 
A dozen or more years of experience has 
observed an almost complete cycle in atti- 
tude toward the value of debating. He re- 
calls vividly the widely held view that it was 
bad for their little personalities that teen- 
agers discover someone could be better in a 
given activity than another. (One wonders 
how many Marxist agents were necessary to 
sell so much of those goods.) This was the 
heyday of the festival, the exhibition, and, 
Heaven forgive us, the non-decision debate. 

Now in most communities and many 
schools we have rediscovered that demo- 
cratic economics are based upon competi- 
tion, and that our form of government is 
dependent upon debate between two or 
more sets of advocates with a decision made 
by the votes of the people. In this atmos- 
phere debate is making a slow but steady 
return to a respected place among the ac- 
tivities of the secondary schools. Students 
are finding that debate offers them an en- 
joyable outlet for competence in activities 
other than physical. 

An important contributing factor in the 
renaissance of debating has been the inter- 
est shown by the speech departments of 
many of the colleges. Tournaments spon- 
sored by the colleges have served as motiva- 
tion for the high-school squads. A day or 
two on the college campus has been a valu- 
able introduction to higher education for 
many of our debaters. 

We are aware that the colleges are inter- 
ested in tournaments as a means of adver- 


tising. It brings to the campus a large num- 
ber of the right kind of students to meet 
college-entrance requirements and to do a 
college grade of work. We believe this pur- 
pose is legitimate, and we make an effort to 
see that our debaters become acquainted 
with the best features of the college. 

Many tournament officials, however, are 
apparently unaware of the poor advertising 
they are doing for their colleges by the selec- 
tion of chairmen, timekeepers, and judges 
who are not qualified for the jobs they are 
assigned. High-school debaters are not 
fooled and often remember incompetent 
officiating longer than the planned enter- 
tainment. 

It is the rare tournament when at least 
one chairman does not seek information 
from the participants on who should speak 
first and then misnames the teams through- 
out (“That positive team is good!"). Our 
prized chairman, however, was one in a 
state tournament who asked in great detail 
about the order of speakers. She then called 
for the first speaker. When the first affirma 
tive rose and began, she halted him and in 
sisted that the first negative should begin 
speaking at the same time. She apparently 
thought debating was a contest of volume. 
Fortunately, in this case, the judge was able 
to make the adjustments with no great dam- 
age to the competing teams. More distract- 
ing is the chairman who goes to the back of 
the room, lights a cigarette, and reads a 
book or talks to the judge throughout the 
contest. 
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A separate person to act as timekeeper is 
seldom provided. This duty is commonly 
assigned to the chairman or judge. All too 
frequently it is so poorly done that the 
judge has no knowledge of the ill-prepared 
speaker whose fund of information is ex- 
hausted in half his allotted time or of the 
windy one who uses much more time than 
the limits set. 

We had one recent experience of a five- 
minute cross examination which was permit- 
ted to run on for eight minutes. The ex- 
aminer was naturally aware that it was over- 
time and expected at each question to be 
stopped. He became more hesitant and ap- 
peared uncertain between questions. When 
the error was discovered, the timer blandly 
announced that the other side could also 
have eight minutes. Was it any wonder that 
that examiner, knowing of the extension, 
proceeded with more vigor and dispatch 
throughout his entire time? 

The damage that uninformed chairmen 
and timekeepers can do is generally small 
compared to the effect of poorly chosen 
judges. We have met far more good judging 
than bad. But there is a tendency for in- 
justice to produce a longer-remembered 
effect. For this reason it is of utmost impor- 
tance that tournament directors select all 
of their judges with care. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The authors are debate coaches at 
Bradford, Pa., Senior High School. 
They believe that if colleges are going 
to hold high-school debate tourna- 
ments, the institutions should provide 
reasonably adequate space and facili- 
ties, and debate officials who are willing 
to show some manners, who got enough 
sleep the night before, and who can do 
simple addition on point scores. Emily 
Post doesn’t seem to have got around to 
the etiquette of debate tournaments, 
whereas Messrs. Walker and Olson 
seem annoyed enough to supply the 
lack. 
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At one tournament, which was handled 
efficiently in all respects except for choice 
of judges, a college freshman who had never 
before heard a cross-examination debate was 
assigned to judge a contest between two top- 
ranking teams. One cross-examiner (a last- 
minute substitute) used but two minutes of 
his allotted five and in the two minutes he 
used failed to probe a single weak spot of 
the opposition (and there were some). Yet 
his team won the decision. 

Some years ago a supposedly qualified 
judge slept, or appeared to, through two 
debates. She may have been intensely alert, 
but with her head on her arms and her arms 
on the desk she didn’t inspire either team. 
The winning team was overwhelmed at the 
decision. Certainly a debate judge should 
remain awake or at least appear to be 
awake no matter how miserable the debat- 
ing (or how late the hour of retiring). 

Local pride naturally rears its ugly head 
at times. Before one debate at a large tour- 
nament a judge, obtained from the student 
body, confided to a coach that he was judg- 
ing a contest involving a team from his 
home town. “I can’t vote against them,” he 
said. He didn’t. It was the only debate won 
by that team. His confidence was misplaced, 
however, because he gave it to the other 
team’s coach. It never occurred to him to 
disqualify himself for that debate, as did 
another judge who was in a similar circum- 
stance in the same tournament. 

Some college-faculty members may be 
unaware of their tendency to lack the proper 
impartiality when judging teams they have 
heard prior to championship tournaments. 
Some college-faculty members are in great 
demand during the year as judges. Un- 
doubtedly they offer suggestions for im- 
provement to the teams they hear. This is 
as it should be, but when they later hear 
one of those teams following their sugges 
tions, those same suggestions will naturally 
find a receptive audience. 

Certainly the practice of some judges in 
attempting to change debating style in the 
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middle of a tournament is open to question. 
Even college coaches are not in agreement 
as to what constitutes good debating. It is 


confusing and disconcerting to a debater to 
have two successive judges give diametri- 
cally opposed versions of the correct style 
of debating. When one judge dogmatically 
asserts that logic, cold logic, is the bread and 
butter of a good debate and in the next 
hour another judge tells the same debaters 
that they are coldly logical and nothing 
else, what peace of mind will a team have 
for the third round, where the judge may 
be death on counter-proposals as used by 
some negatives, while the judge of the 
fourth round will stoutly maintain that the 
negative can hardly win by being simply 
negative? 

Judges, like baseball umpires, are never 
fully appreciated. They certainly do a better 
job than do coaches who judge in a tourna- 
ment where their own teams are entered. 
We welcome the apparently early demise 
of this cut-throat system of judging. 

Certainly a disheartening and embitter- 
ing experience for high-school debaters is 
winning a decision on points by a wide 
margin and yet losing the decision. Judges 
should possibly demonstrate their ability 
to add a row of two-digit numbers before 
qualifying as competent, and they should 
also be made to understand the obvious 
intent of the ballot that the team with the 
higher point total wins the debate. At tour- 
naments some person noted for accuracy 
could be obtained to check judges’ ballots 
after each round, to make certain that point 
totals and final decisions are harmonious 
while judges are still available to correct 
discrepancies. Certainly it is important that 
teams announced as winners are actually 
the winners according to ballots. 
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Suggestions 


1. Size of tournaments should be deter- 
mined by the availability of suitable space. 
Debating in dormitory lobbies with a con- 
stant flow of traffic is hardly conducive to 
good speaking. Lack of writing space can 
hardly be condoned; a straight chair is in- 
adequate for note-taking. 

2. Size of tournaments should also be de- 
termined by the number of qualified per- 
sons available as officials. 

g. Tournament planners should issue 
clear instructions to both debaters and ofh- 
cials in ample time. Style of debating, length 
of speeches, intermission times, etc., should 
be clearly set forth and adhered to later. 
Tournament officials should meet with 
chairmen, timers, and judges at a time prior 
to the tournament when explanations can 
be made and questions answered. 

4. At the conclusion of the tournament 
each school should receive a copy of the 
results, including a written judge's ballot 
for each debate showing the point totals for 
both sides in the contest and specific criti- 
cisms for the debaters. (This does not entail 
extra work for the judges, since carbon 
paper is always available.) 

Because debating is a valuable activity for 
our students, we want to see it continued 
and we look to the speech departments of 
the colleges to help raise the standards. 
Much high-school coaching is done by 
people with little or no experience in debat- 
ing. Well-run tournaments can be an effec- 
tive device for demonstrating how debating 
should be carried out. Tournaments so con- 
ducted are excellent advertising for the 
college. On the other hand, failure to do 
advance planning to obtain competent offi- 
cials can nullify an otherwise attractive 
program. 


If even one teacher airs his personal grievances on the outside, or makes sensational state- 
ments about modern education in the local schools because of some difficulty in his build- 
ing or some objection of his own, more harm can result to our entire financial and educa- 
tional program than many of us can make up through constant devotion to our job.—J. W. 


Epwarps in Oregon Education Journal. 





LAND OF GREMLINS: 
Somehow they always voted 


By EARL W. THOMAS 


HE TOWN of West Pinebush is found 
7 ce in these United States. That 
is where a sunshiney day in the late August 
found Branch Morton, just alighting from 
a dusty commercial bus. 

He made his way along a short business 
street, lined with low, dingy business houses. 
On this day the town seemed quite dead. 
The only visible constructive work was 
that of the pigeons who flew in frenzied 
haste around the open dome of the court- 
house. 

Branch walked the two blocks to the 
Mason Boarding House, where he had made 
advance arrangements to stay. 

Mrs. Mason greeted him at the door. 
“Well, sir, we're mighty happy to see you. 
Always happy to see the new school teach- 
ers. We figure that you folks are the back- 
bone of West Pinebush. Come on this way. 
I got a real nice room waiting for you.” 

Branch thanked her and settled into the 
room. He also settled softly into a friendly 
group of people: merchants, neighbors, 
teachers, and children. The local preachers 
offered prayer for the Divine guidance of 
the teachers opening the new term; the 
editor of the county Herald wrote a two- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It always looked as though there 
would be a landslide vote in favor of a 
new school building, new equipment, 
and higher salaries Ter teachers. But if 
a community is afflicted by gremlins, 
how can you keep them out of the 
ballot boxes? Mr. Thomas, who teaches 
in Pisgah, Ala., Senior High School, 
presents the gremlin-infested facts. 
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column editorial encouraging and praising 
the West Pinebush champions of the mind; 
the parents gave the first PTA meeting 
a grand send-off with an auditorium of 
progressive members. 

Branch Morton along with the twelve 
other new teachers took fire with a great 
zeal and prepared lessons and classes the 
like of which no college professor has seen. 
The little school with the crumbling build 
ing seemed to blossom and flower inside. But 
the outside continued its crumbling away. 

“Why don’t we see what can be done 
about getting some new equipment and a 
new building here?” Branch the Inexperi- 
enced said to the teachers one day. 

“Yes, yes,” said the twelve voices of 
twelve new teachers. Three teachers who 
had taught here before said nothing. 

“Let’s mention this to the PTA, the 
trustees, and the townspeople in general,” 
said Branch, his Do-Goop souL on fire. 

“Yes, yes,” said the twelve. 

Again came the meeting and not-so-many 
parents and twelve-and-a-prophet teachers. 
Branch put his proposal before the loving 
parents of the town’s future and it passed 
with unanimity astonishing. No voice was 
raised against it. The local preachers prayed 
for the new school, new equipment, and 
new education; the editor of the paper 
wrote lo! many editorials praising this proj- 
ect; the parents of the children talked in 
high enthusiasm. 

On his way to school on the date of the 
election Branch the Mighty bumped against 
the local idiot—a man who was the object of 
much pity. Branch apologized for his 
clumsiness and helped steady the tottering 
man. 


0 
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“ALL right, friend, all right. Gremlins vote 
today.” The man then stumbled along the 
street laughing in a keen, high voice. 

The man’s words made no sense and 
neither did the results of the vote for funds 
to equip and construct a new school. The 
vote was on the levying of a local property 
tax for building only. Results of the vote 
were not the words spoken by locals to 
Branch and the twelve. 

Branch and the teachers still were objects 
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of admiration and respect from every 
tongue. The PTA continued to boom; the 
editor continued to write; the devout con 
tinued to pray. On every occasion of voting 
for more schoo] money for buildings, salary, 
or maintenance, the people of the town ex- 
plained: “Gremlins must have voted today. 
Everybody I know was in favor of that. I 
heard them say so.” 

Twelve new teachers and a prophet con 


tinued to come each school year. 


Science Fiction for Science Students 


On at least three occasions during the Pittsburgh 
Convention of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation I heard the speaker couple science fiction 
with comic strips and casually dismiss them as dis- 
tracting factors in the environment of our youth— 
annoying, but relatively harmless. 

Having read science fiction for many years I was 
disturbed and concerned. I was disturbed because 
I have definitely enriched my science background 
by reading this literature. I was concerned because 
I have on numerous occasions recommended some 
particular science fiction story to my students when 
I sensed from their questioning that whole new 
worlds of ideas had suddenly opened up for 
them. ... 
to medieval life in 
England with Scott's Ivanhoe, is it not equally ef- 


If fiction can give “reality” 
fective in giving “reality” to the moon through 
the medium of Destination Moon, or Campbell's 
The Moon Is Hell? ... 

I have heard condemned with 
. fantastic . . . impossible 
childish.” Are these terms 
Twenty vears ago I read stories featuring 


science fiction 
“wild . 


unscientific 


such terms as 


valid? 
television, atomic warfare, rocket planes, space sta- 
tions, and robots; these stories, too, were laughed 
at as fantastic and impossible. . . . 

there are some stories that are more 
We recommend 
stories about superman-heroes dashing about in 


Certainly 


fantasy than science would not 


maidens from 


would 


beautiful 
Neither an English 
Mickey But great 
writers and reputable scientists have also made 


time-machines res¢ uing 


bug-eyed monsters 


teacher recommend Spillane 


their contributions to this literature. Their 
ing, too, is a part of the data and must be accounted 
for in the conclusion. .. . 

Who write the Do 
they have enough science background to be taken 


seriously? Any regular reader of science fiction will 


wiit- 


are the men who stories? 


recognize the following as outstanding authors in 
the field. 

Eric Temple Bell is well known for his work 
in the field of mathematics; as John Taine he is 
equally well-known for his science-fiction novels 
E. E. Smith, Ph.D., is an experienced food chem- 
ist, George O. Smith was a project engineer on the 
proximity fuse, Isaac Asimov is a biochemist in the 
Boston University School of Medicine, Fritz Lieber 
is associate editor of Science Digest, Sprague De 
Camp is a consultant engincer 

Whether we realize it or students are 
reading this fiction and they find it stimulating 
. . . Here is a great motivating force thrown right 
into our laps. What are we going to do about it? 


not, our 


Can we afford to ignore the responsibility of guid 
ing our students through the good, bad, and in 
different grades of science fiction that beckon to 
them from newstands, Do 
we have the vision if wisely selected 
The 
test might be to read some of it and see whether 
we are still mentally young enough to “dream” 

human enough to put aside our test tubes and slide 
rules at times and encourage our youth to dream 
of a Brave New World.—Cuaries C. Smitu in The 
Science Teacher 


and television? 
to see that 


we can use it for motivating and teaching? 


radio, 
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FEACHER STRIKE: The first formal teacher 
strike in the State of New Jersey recently was ended 
with a victory for the Garfield, N.J., teachers, states 
a United Press dispatch. The strike lasted from a 
Friday until the following Tuesday, during which 
time the walk-out of 170 teachers left 3 secondary 
schools and g elementary schools idle. 

Earlier in the year the teachers had been promised 
salary increases from $140 to $400 a year. But after 
the city had appropriated the money for that pur- 
pose, it was used for other city expenses. When the 
City Council became deadlocked on a proposed sec- 
ond appropriation the teachers went on strike and 
established picket lines to help the Council make up 
its mind. 


THE BOOK BURNERS: The “threat of the book 
burners” is the most pressing problem confonting the 
U. S., said Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem., N. Y.) 
in a recent speech in New York City reported in the 
New York Times. He characterized “book burners” as 
“all those who have been attacking and harassing the 
citadels of freedom in this country and pressing the 
inquisition into people's opinions and beliefs of days 
gone by.” He continued, “Not in my memory have 
education and educators been exposed to such buffets 
and attacks as they have been in recent months. 

“For the past eight years the Communists have 
been in full retreat in the field of education, in the 
market place of ideas. But today the book burners 
are on the march, and we must form our lines and 
strengthen our defenses against them, or we are lost.” 


THE OVERFLOW: Nowadays, school is where you 
find it. In the New York City area, says a report of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council in the New 
York Times, many public schools are using “locker 
rooms, cafeterias, basements, churches, lodge rooms 
and auditoriums” as temporary classrooms to house 
the overflow of pupils. 

Valuable parts of school programs have been lost 
because rooms designed for special purposes—shops, 
libraries, and laboratories—have been taken over as 
“temporary classrooms.” And no one seems to know 
just how long a period of time “temporary” means in 
such cases. 

It's the same in Texas, according to Texas Outlook, 
state education journal, which ran two pages of pic- 
tures to illustrate Texas versions of overcrowding. 
One picture showed 53 pupils jammed into one class 
room—some sitting on apple crates and one on an up 
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side down wastebasket. Another picture indicated 
that pupils who had regular seats weren't too lucky: 
Without enough chairs of the right size to go around, 
some children sat with their feet several inches off the 
floor. 

Some Texas classes are being held in corridors— 
very literally “halls of learning.” Another picture 
showed a teacher who must be getting a “split per- 


” 


sonality,” as her class was divided between two ad 
joining rooms meant for the principal and _ his 
secretary. To handle both rooms at once, the teacher 
had to stand in the doorway. 


BOOK BAN: The Illinois State Library has 
placed an embargo on all books ‘ 
cluding one which is endorsed by the Girl Scouts of 
America, according to a United Press dispatch. The 


‘relating to sex,” in- 


State Library distributes books to city and school li 
braries throughout the state. The whole book ban 
seems to have resulted from the complaint of an 
Olney, Ill., mother to a county sheriff about some sex- 
education book her teen-age daughter had brought 
home. No other mothers seem to have been consulted 
before “Casey lowered the boom.” 


BROTHERHOOD: Brotherhood Week will be ob- 
served in the schools February 21-28. Readers may 
obtain program aids and other material without 
charge by writing to the nearest office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, or to national 
headquarters of the Conference at 38: Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. One of the features offered is a 
checklist that you can use to score your school's inter- 
group relations in curriculum, teaching, administra- 
tion, and community service. 


CRUSADER: The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, cru- 
sading liberal newspaper that numbers among its 
honors the 5-year investigation by its reporters that 
uncovered the Teapot Dome scandal of the Twenties, 
celebrated its 75th anniversary by publishing a 
special edition on December 13 which includes a 32- 
page color rotogravure section devoted to a discussion 
of American democracy and “its continuing revolu- 
tionary effects.” 

Among the contributors to this section are Presi 
dent Eisenhower, former President Truman, Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, Walter 
White, executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored People, Arnold J. 
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Toynbee, historian, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, pro- 
fessor of history of Harvard University. Social -studies 
teachers might find this special] section useful. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD: Hundreds of thou- 
sands of teacher-sponsored letters from boys and girls 
in all countries of the free world are awaiting distri- 
bution to students in U. S. schools who would like to 
correspond with foreign students, announces the 
International Friendship League. The League is en- 
dorsed by the National Education Association and is 
sponsored by the Ministries of Education in foreign 
countries, 

More than 200,000 U. S. boys and girls are corre- 
sponding with young people abroad following an 
introduction through the League. In almost all cases 
the letters which the League has to distribute to 
American children are written in English. Inquiries 
should be sent with a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to the International Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CRIMINALS: John Portz, an instructor in 
the English Department of the University of Mary- 
land, teaches a number of classes in the University— 
and one English class in Maryland Penitentiary. Mr. 
Portz, states an Associated Press dispatch, recently 
reported on his various classes as follows: “Right 
now I can tell you flatly that the Penitentiary group 
is far superior to any group I am now teaching” at 
the University. At the moment, the only factor that 
we can think of is that the Penitentiary doesn’t give 
any athletic scholarships. 


CHEATING: Studies show that dishonest work is 
characteristic of students on “practically every type 
of campus,” says Kate Hevner Mueller in Personnel 
and Guidance Journal. And an informal poll of goo 
students in one college indicated a “slight deteriora- 
tion in standards in the transition from freshman to 
senior year.” 

To the question, “If offered information in an 
examination, would you accept it?” the proportions 
answering that they would were: freshmen 36%, 
sophomores 37%, juniors 37%, and seniors 46%. 
Asked, “Would you copy from another paper if you 
had the opportunity?” the students answering that 
they would were: freshmen 17%, sophomores 23%, 
juniors 25%, and seniors 22%. 

“Whether the student would actually conduct 
himself as indicated,” comments Miss Mueller, “is 
of course questionable. But there is at least a 
greater frankness in expressing the undesirable atti- 
tude from the freshman to the senior year.” 


FINANCIAL SECURITY: In-service training pro 
grams on the teaching of budgeting, life insurance, 


investments, and other phases of money management 
are being offered in several school systems this 
school year, in part as a result of a series of graduate 
workshops on these topics which were held by 8 
U. S. universities during the past year, sponsored by 
the Committee for Financial Security Education, of 
New York City. 

Among the cities in which local workshops have 
been developed are New York City, Chicago, and 
Lansing, Mich. Among the subjects in which finan- 
cial security is being taught are social studies, home 
economics, general business, family life, and mathe- 
matics. 


PHARMACY: A new, revised edition of Phar 
macy's Part in Society has been issued by the Ameri 
can Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education as 
vocational guidance material. This 94-page book has 
47 illustrations. An earlier edition in 1947 was sent 
to U. S. high-school libraries. Schools that do not 
have the previous edition may request a free copy 
of the new edition. Free copies also will be sent to 
interested high-school students upon the recom- 
mendation of their counselors. Requests should be 
addressed to the American Institute of the History 
of Pharmacy, 457 Chemistry Building, Madison 6, 
Wis. 


BEST ONE-GRADE SCHOOL: The Clinton 
School in Rockville Center, N.Y., 16-room 
school housing one grade. All 10 of its classrooms 
are full of seventh-grade students, reports Judith 
Crist in the New York Herald Tribune. 

“The Clinton School,” says Francis McMasters, its 
principal, “is the best one-grade school in America. 
As far as we know, it’s the only one, so we can't be 
too far off.” There is no new educational theory 
back of the school—no frontier experiment, no fad 
or frill. The truth is that the school is just the result 
of delays and crises in the local school construction 
program. 

The Clinton School, formerly an elementary 
school in the commercial district, was being de 
populated by outward expansion of the community. 
When the recent flood of new pupils hit the ele 
mentary schools, two new elementary schools and a 
new high school were being built, and the old high 
school was to be turned into a junior high school 
—and meantime Clinton became again a crowded 
K-7 elementary school. The new elementary schools 
took over Clinton’s K-6 pupils, and as the junior 
high-school building was delayed, the old high 
school managed to accommodate the eighth- and 
ninth-grade pupils. This left only the city’s seventh- 
grade pupils homeless—and that's how Clinton be- 
came “the best one-grade schoo] in America.” 


is a 
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Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results in Public Schools, by ArTHur E. 
TRAXLER, ROBERT JACOBS, MARGARET SEL- 
OVER, and AGATHA TOWNSEND with advice 
and cooperation of Public Schools Ad- 
visory Committee of Educational Records 
Bureau. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
113 pages, $2.50. 

This book on testing and the use of test results 
provides practical help for teachers and counselors 
in public schools in a non-technical, simple lan- 
guage. The authors answer several fundamental 
questions concerning testing and the use of test 
results, These questions are used for the following 
chapter headings: What Do Tests Contribute to 
Understanding the Individual Pupil? How Shall 
We Plan a Testing Program? How Can Tests Be 
Selected? How Should Tests Be Given? How Should 
Fests Be Scored? How Shall We Analyze and In- 
terpret Test Results? How Shall We Record Test 
Results? How Shall We Use Test Results? How 
Does All This Apply to a Specific Case? 


The book is very readable and has many illustra- 
tive charts and graphs which provide useful sug- 
gestions for teachers and counselors working with 
test results. 

Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results in Public Schools provides the assistance 
which is needed by so many teachers and counselors 
in securing the most from the testing program of 
the school. The importance of tests in the program 
of guidance services is very clearly stated. The pro 
gressive steps in planning the testing program and 
administering and using the tests are developed in 
the succeeding chapters of the book. Finally the cor- 
rect use of test results is illustrated by the last chap- 
ter, 

This book would be a very valuable addition 
to the professional library of any public school. 


Harry D. Lovetass 

Professor of Education 

Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Il. 





courses, 


TEEN-AGERS 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


(available now) 


was for these now high-school books ! 


LET’S DRIVE RIGHT 
by Maxwell N. Halsey 


a complete text for high-school driver education 


helping students build better attitudes 
along with better driving skills (ready this spring) 


by Helen Shacter, Gladys Gardner Jenkins, and 


health and personal development text with a sympa- 
thetic, constructive approach to teen-age problems 
(ready this spring) 


The New LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 
by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen 


revised edition of the popular civics text, with new color 
pages, new illustrations, new and improved study-helps 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 1] °e Atlanta3 °¢@ Dallas2 ¢@ # £SanFrancisco5 © New York 10 
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Book REVIEWS 


Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship, by Evmer F. Pruecer and 
Grace L. Wesron. (A Report of the 
Citizenship Education Study, Detroit 
Public Schools and Wayne University). 
Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953. 
52 pages, $3.50. 

Here is a book that elicits mixed feelings in this 
reviewer. The theory expressed very early in the 
book is meaningful and probably quite sound; the 
evidence offered in support of the theory, however, 
is rather unimpressive and scems to lack the sci 
entific framework necessary to a good 
project. 


research 


The theory propounded is that “emotional ad 
justment determines the quality of citizenship,” 
with citizenship defined to “include all the rela 
tions which the individual has with his govern- 
ment and with all other individuals and groups in 
his society.” The presentation of the evidence in 
support of the theory is such as to make the reader 
think—although probably erroneously—that the 
theory preceded the evidence and that, therefore, 
the possibility exists that only favorable evidence 
was noted. There seemed to be no careful plan of 
research involved, although that phase of the opera- 
tion may have been reported in one or another of 


875 


the numerous reports of the Study mentioned in 
this book 

Essentially, the book is divided into two sections 
one treating of the theory, its germination, its de 
velopment, and evidence in support of it. Some 
mention is made of “other ideas” which helped in 
the formation of the theory. The other section in 
cludes specific programmatic contributions to the 
Citizenship Education Study. 

Despite the weaknesses in the research design and 
methods of collection of evidence, the book —esp« 
cially when taken along with the work of Louis E 
Raths and his co-workers—gives direction for edu 
cative efforts today. 

STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Buffalo 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Developmental Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, by Witson Litrie and A. L. 
CuapMan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1953. 320 pages, $4.50. 

This is a book that will prove useful to school 
faculties and to students of education interested in 
the personal-social needs of adolescents. The prob 
lems of youth were summarized from reactions of 





Practice makes perfect . . . and 


> Understanding the Sentence 


BOOKS ONE and TWO—By Kenneth Stratton 


is perfect practice! 





Here are new self-help workbooks that give high school students thorough 
practice in construction and analysis of sentences. 


Built on the test-teach-test principle, these companion workbooks raise the 
level of individual performance, save teacher time, and provide for individual 


differences in ability. 


BOOK ONE discusses basic patterns and elements of the sentence, 
speech, capitalization, and punctuation. 


BOOK TWO 


Use of this series in successive years provides for steady progress in sentence 
skills, or either book may be used alone. 





develops further steps and gives additional practice in building students’ 
ability to create clear, effective sentences. 


Request information material or order your copies from: 


WORLD BOOK COMPAN 


including parts of 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 


The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most useful in the 
English classroom. They are not only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. Kein 
A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 
ture, other information including portraits and 
chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 
Size 224 x 28. Price 


M. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE, 


Size 25 x 38 inches, colored 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 


London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 


Size 22 x 34, colored 


Special Offer 
1 copy of each of the three maps 


The Palmer Company 


349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








4.957 pupils, representing 45 school systems in vari- 
ous geographic areas of the country over a period 
of ten years. The great value of this book lies in 
its graphic presentation of these problems in the 
pupils’ own words—they become real to the reader. 
About one-fourth of the book is devoted to the 

guidance implications of adolescent needs. All of 
us will not agree with many of the authors’ plans 
for providing guidance, but we find ourselves in- 
terested in examining their plans and suggestions. 
The book should prove valuable material for in- 
service education as well as stimulating reading to 
those preparing to teach. 

Hevcen Hatter Lonc, Prin. 

Mamaroneck Jr. High School. 

Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Action Research to Improve School Prac- 
tices, by STEPHEN M. Corey. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 161 pages, $3. 
Professor Corey lists three “beliefs” that underlie 

his book. First, because of the effects of modern sci- 
ence and technology, “we must change to survive.” 
Second, the role of education is changing and unless 
formal education helps people make adjustments in 
“an era of change, the education is not worth much.” 
Third, the professional educational researcher has 
proved inadequate in bringing about necessary edu- 
cational changes. Therefore, “most of the study of 
what should be kept in the schools and what should 
go and what should be added must be done in 
hundreds of thousands of classrooms” by “educa- 
tional practitioners.” Action research is the process 
proposed for doing these necessary studies. 

This book is an elaboration of the author's third 
“belief.” He traces the development, defines, de- 
scribes, and discusses conditions favorable for action 
research. 

The author points out distinctions between 
“common sense,” “traditional research,” and “action 
research” without dichotomizing. 

Examples of action research studies are included. 
These examples are taken, as is most of the book, 
from the experiences of Professor Corey and his 
associates at Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation at Teachers College. 

One chapter reports on action research as “a way 
to learn” by describing a seminar in which the author 
and his students applied the action research process 
to a problem. 

A final chapter discusses the statistical concepts 
needed to carry on action research and tests statis- 
tically the hypothesis that a classroom teacher can 
generalize from a given classroom vertically to future 
classrooms to be taught by the same teacher. 

The reviewer believes this to be no ordinary book 
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E. A. Thomas, Commissioner, Kansas State High School Activities Associa- 
tion, Says: 


"School Activities 
Magazine 
Should Be 

In The Library 
Of Every 


High School 
In The Country." 


AND HERE'S WHY: 

Mr. Thomas and other leaders in all fields of extracurricular activities praise SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES magazine for its helpful, down-to-earth ideas. The timely suggestions from 
authorities all over the United States are useful to school executives, activity directors, 
club advisors, and student leaders. In your school library, it will help you month after month 
to plan successful programs for schod! organizations. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW so you may have the benefit of its How-to-do-it Articles On: 


timely articles during this school year. (1) Administration end supervision of 

student activities. 
(2) Student government. 
(3) Activity programs. 
$3.50 a year (4) School assemblies. 

(5) Class pleys. 
(6) Class organizations. 
(7) Financing activities 
* 8—58 (8) Athletics. 
School Activities (9) Debete. 
(10) Department clubs. 
. 7 (i!) Home rooms. 
Publishing Company ee 
(13) Student publications. 

(14) Parties and banquets. 


1041 New Hampshire Lawrence, Kansas Sah Sieectineaten aoe eatbitiien 
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about education. Even the footnotes and bibliog 
raphy are refreshingly functional. It is a cautious, 
humble, tentative statement which reveals a great 
faith in the capacity of classroom teachers to do 
Remember Aesop’ s necessary research. 

Those among us who seek easy justification for 
educational change or refusal to change will find 
FABLES 9 this book discomforting because it demands disci 

° plined adherence to basic principles of research 
However, the classroom teacher, supervisor, adminis 
trator, teacher educator, and consultant who are 
seeking a process for improving practices should find 
this book helpful. 

It would be unfortunate if we add the term “action 
when they tried to be something they research” to our educational vocabularies and then 
use it to describe and defend unexamined practices. 
were not. Read George A. Pierson’s Rosert G. Fisk 





The animals always got into trouble 


The American Economic System, by Epwin 
VENNARD and Ross M. WINsBoROUGH. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1953. 
96 pages, paper bound, $1. 
his book is well-edited; concise, it yet outlines 

and explains main points in the development and 

working of the American economic system. Pictures, 
role... in the February charts, and graphs illustrate and simplify outlined 
and explained material for the junior-high level 

The text could be used for senior-high pupils; the 

questions and material can be used to raise discus 


PERSONNE] sions of current problems and afford an oppor 
tunity really to teach “Americanism.” 


The authors give an interesting and meaningful 


introduction before the main discussion, which is 
AND divided into six parts: 
1. Tells how American colonists started out to 
make a living. 
GUIDANCE 2. Depicts how highest standards of living were 
won, stating clearly and emphatically that more 
machines increase income, provide more jobs, new 
industry creates jobs and more income, thereby 
JOURNAL contradicting the old belief that “machines cut 
down employment.” 
3. Compares the American system with those of 
$7.00 a year $.80 a copy other countries, especially Russia today. 
{- Portrays how national income is shared and 
spread widely among the people. 
5. Shows how and why the system has worked so 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL & well. pve 
6. Explains that in order to reach goals we must 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION conserve resources, produce more per hour, spread 
income widely, have economic freedom. 
1534 O Street, N.W. The authors note that this system is not perfect. 
Injustices, discrimination, over-production of some 
Washington 5, D.C. things, under-production of others cause turmoil 
In spite of all this, a system based on a constitution 
containing a Bill of Rights makes America a better 


“Aesop and the School Counselor” and 
learn why the school counselor must 


soon discover and assume his true 
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The 9th Printing is the 


Revised, Enlarged Edition 


By far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published is SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS. Many thousands of schools now use this book in 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grade social-studies classes because of the help it gives to both students and 
teachers. 


Take advantage of the ninth large printing—the Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
to bring the benefits of this book to your social-studies teachers and their students. 
In this one book there are 23 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social 
studies; increase the number of useful skills taught in your school; and relieve 
teachers of endless detail. 


Order your copy of the Revised, Enlarged Edition today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 








with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
5. How to Use a Dictionary Figures 
6. How to Use a Map 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
7. How to Use an Atlas 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
8. How to Do Committee Work 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis 20. How to Make a Written Report 

cussion 21. How to Make a Current Events Report 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 22. How to Take Notes 

. How to Use an Index 23. How to Draw Conclusions 

. How to Use The World Almanac 





List price of book, $1.85; list price of 


key, 12¢ professional discount 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. "42324" 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The February Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLearinc House for February. 


Discussion in our homerooms seems to hold more 
interest for pupils since the homeroom presidents 
took over the responsibility of planning homeroom 
meetings. in addition to this increased interest, we 
note that pupils are facing their personal and so 
cial problems with a new frankness and with more 
enthusiasm.—Helen Halter Long, p. 323. 


. That same report shows that high-school 
pupils surpassed private-school pupils on most of 
the examinations given by the College Board for 
admission to college. If we, in public schools, are 
playing down scholarship in favor of a standard of 
mediocrity, how come?—Arthur W. Reynolds, p. 329. 


There is a real need, then, for such experimen- 
tation in breaking up traditional discussion groups 
and, more specifically, for encouraging instructors 
to recognize the greater value of the uneven num- 
ber over the even in the formation of small units. 
—Daniel Roselle, p. 333. 


We have a contract. . . . The text of the two- 
part agreement between me and my students for 
the 1953-54 school year, as compiled by my social- 
studies classes, follows.—Robert O’Rourke, p. 334. 


How can students and their families and guidance 
counselors be made aware of what the vocational 
outlook in the field of music actually is?—William 
E. Ross, p. 344. 


The climax came at the end of the term when 
these children called “slow learners” sat and 
watched themselves on the screen. Looking at their 
faces, I actually felt that some of them had found 
something in themselves they never knew existed.— 
Milton Goldberg, p. 338. 


The word “republic” is being used much these 
days by those who do not believe in democracy. 
It is being used particularly by those who are at- 
tacking public education.—William N. McGowan, 


P. 352. 


In twenty-six high schools and one junior college 
in the State of Washington last February, students 
took part in inoculating plants with radiophos- 
phorus and animals with radioiodine as their intro- 
duction to the study of atomic energy.—Milton J. 
Gold, p. $59. 


What we need in the teaching of the social studies 
is a revolution in the methodology of questioning. 
Martin Wolfson, p. 363. 


Ike holding power of a school is to some degree 
what the teacher makes it, but to a greater degree 
what the community makes it. If the community 
is more interested in the immediate financial re- 
turn from its offspring than in a long-term educa- 
tional program, the law being what it is, the school 
cannot keep them on the reservation.—Charles A. 
Tonsor, p. 365. 


Articles featured in the February Clearing House: 


Pupil Direction Revitalizes the Homeroom Period 
Have Private Schools a Monopoly on True Education? . . 
Break Up that Social-Studies Discussion Group! 


My Students and I Have a Contract 


My Slow Learners’ New IQ: Imagination Quotient . . 
Vocational Opportunities in the Field of Music 


Blueprint for Curriculum Improvement 


Staff of 20, Student Body of 63, and an Educational Idea 
Democracy vs. the Republic: Take Your Stand .... 


When Teacher Doesn't Know the Answer 
How to Ask Questions in Social Studies 
Debate Judges Should Remain Awake 


Land of Gremlins: Somehow They Always Voted .. 


Helen Halter Long 

... Arthur W. Reynolds 
Daniel Roselle 
....Robert O’Rourke 
Milton Goldberg 
William E. Ross 
...Charles Tobias 

W. Abraham 

William N. McGowan 
Frederick Shaw 

Martin Wolfson 

Joseph Walker and William Olson 
...Earl W. Thomas 
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Make this book your reference book 
this current year — and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1954! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “Class- 
room Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” “Teach- 
ers Are News,” “School Activities and Events,” 
“Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” “The Parent- 
Teacher Association,” “Extra School Services,” and 
“News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and here 
are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which the 
school publicist must know. How can you be with- 
out such chapters as “The Lead Makes or Breaks 
the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an Inch?” 
and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the chapter 
on handiing news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be doubled. 
Among the other chapters in this section is “The 
Student News Bureau”—a staff of student news 
gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audience.” 
Reach for a postcard and send your order for this 
book now. 


Net professional price, $2.80 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 


207 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3 
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place in which to live, and each citizen should 
know more about the meaning of everyday happen- 
ings so that all can work together to hold fast to 
our American guals. 

The questions at end of each part and a sum 
mary make this a useful book for a unit on eco- 
nomics 

Laura H. GALsrRairit 
High Springs High School 
High Springs, Fla. 


New Hope for the Retarded—Enriching the 
Lives of Exceptional Children, by Morrts 
P. and Miriam Pottock. Boston: Porter 
Sargent, Publisher, 1953. 192 pages, $4.50. 
To all those interested and concerned with the 

child of limited mental endowment, Morris and 
Miriam Pollock's New Hope for the Retarded is 
both a comfort and a stimulus. From its exciting 
and colorful dust-wrapper to its heart-warming con- 
clusion—A Hopeful Future,” the reader is taught 
an appreciative understanding of the retarded child, 
his handicaps, and the problem of his home ad- 
justment. Then he is led to a thoughtful and op- 
timistic acceptance of the role that he as an adult 
must play in the drama of making for the troubled 
child a life increasingly meaningful, toward the 
end that the child may become useful and self 
sustaining. 

So simple is the book in its treatment that the 
parent or the teacher in a rural area far from spe- 
cialized schools, it would seem, might himself, by 
following the devices and projects outlined, do a 
splendid job of adjustment and education. 

Flexibility, ingenuity, simplicity, patience, humor, 
praise, love and respect for the individual need— 
all these shine through the devices, the games, the 
handwork the Pollocks generously share from the 
rich background of their experience as master- 
teachers of a school for retarded children. 

rhe Table of Contents is itself a fine exemplar. 
Here are some of the chapter headings: “A Chance 
for the Mentally Retarded Child,” “A Revaluation 
of Retarded Children” (really a bill of rights for 
the mentally handicapped), “The Human Quali- 
ties of Retarded Children,” “Teaching Speechless 
Children to Talk”—and then a wealth of programs, 
curriculums, devices, projects, and entertainments. 

The community leader and teacher will find use- 
ful the listing of psychiatric clinics and teacher- 
training opportunities and the up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy. The Pollocks have written an excellent book, 
a needed book that at once comforts, inspires, and 
instructs. 

Ere. Percy ANDRUS 
941 Rosemount Rd. 
Glendale, Calif 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Articulated and Integrated Measuring Instruments 
for Practical Evaluation Programs, with Chart, 
by Wittts W. Criark. Educational Bulletin No. 20 
Los Angeles, Cal.: California Test Bureau, 1954 

Careers in the Consumer Finance Field. B'nai B'rith 
Occupational Brief Series. Washington, D.C.: 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1953. 20 
cents 

Careers in the Printing Industry. Occupational! 
Brief Series. Washington, D.C.: B'nai B'rith Vo 
cational Service Bureau, 1953. 20 cents. 

Career as Probation and Parole Officer. Occupa 
tional Brief Series. Washington, D.C.: B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1953. 20 cents. 

Career as Upholsterer. Occupational Brief Series. 
Washington, D.C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv 
ice Bureau, 1953. 20 Cents. 

Citizenship for Boys and Girls, by STANLEY E. Dt 
MOND (Junior Adj. Booklet). Chicago: Science Re 
search Associates, 1953. 40 pages, go cents. 

Exploring Occupations (rev. Ed.), by R. F. Crom 
weit, R. N. Hatcu, and M. D. Parmenter. Buf- 

N.Y.: Guidance Publishing Co., 1953. 54 

pages, 66 cents. 


falo, 


From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Youth, 
by ANN TANNEYHILI 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1953. 28 pages, 
25 cents. 

How Children Grow and Develop, by WtLtarp C 
Ouson and Joun Lewetten (Better Living Book 
let). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 195% 
40 cents. 

How to Take a Test, by Josern C. Heston (Life 
Adj. Booklet). Chicago: Science Research Asso 
ciates, 1953. 48 pages, 4o cents. 

Keeping Our Schools Free, by H. Gorpon Huttristt 
(Pamphlet No. 199). New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1953. 28 pages, 25 cents. 


(Pamphlet No. 200). New 


Modern Educational Problems, Report of 17th Edu 
cational Conference, edited by ARTHUR FE. TRAX 
Ler. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu 
cation, 1953. 147 pages, $1.50. 

Photography Workbook, by Vicror C. Smit. Chi 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 83 pages. 

Health and Human Relations, by 
EstHeR EMERSON Sweeney. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Ass'n, 1953. 173 pages. 

Study Your Way Through School, by C. d'’A. Ger 
KEN (Life Adj. Booklet). Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1953. 48 pages, 40 cents 


Preinduction 


Young Workers in the United States, Annual Re 
port of National Child Labor Committce. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee (410 4th 


Ave.). 20 pages, single copies free 





= dudw-Uiual News ~< 


By IRWIN ECKHAUSER 


ART APPRECIATION: Primitive Artists of 
Haiti, color, 30 min., sound, $100. Issued by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. This 
film suggests the social and economic background 
of the Haitian people. Tells the story of the art 
center movement and the system by which it is car- 
ried on, and shows some characteristic results ob- 
tained. An excellent study of genuine primitive ar 
tists and their work as well as an interesting case 
study of one aspect of democratic living. (Jr.H., HS, 
Coll.) 


GOVERNMENT DRAMATIZED: The American 
Government and Citizens in Action, 33, rpm, long 
playing, $18.50 for a set of three records, $12.50 for 
a set of two, and $6.50 each, issued by Audio Class- 
room Services, 323 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
American Government consists of three long-playing 
records, and contains twelve productions covering 
the three branches of government. Among these are 
“A President Is Checked"—a dramatization of the 


events of 1952 that culminated in the celebrated 
Steel Case before the Supreme Court; “Leadership 
in Congress"—a lively portrayal of the Presidential 
influence on legislative matters; and “What Makes 
a Legislator’—an informal search for the perfect 
legislator. 





Phase Films 


presenting the basic, the impressive, the truly 
significant biological phenomena—the marvelous 
interrelation of tissue structure and function in 
living bodies, the beautiful precision of the 
hereditary mechanism of cells. 

Subjects ready: —“Syngamy and Alternation of Gen- 
erations in Allomyces a Water Mold"; “Plant 
Growth and Mutation"; “Cell Division”; “Mcio- 
sis”. 

Now in our sixth year. Write for previews or 
descriptive literature. 


ARTHUR T. BRICE 
Phase Films Ross, California 














general field of Education. 


administrators. 





THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 31st Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi-monthly by 
the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative views in the 


The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of 
for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to librarians, teachers, and school 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.50 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


rofessional and cultural books 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 
inces 4 a and thirty-three foreign countries. 
i 2 oe ty Oe chers, managed by teachers, and edited 


i ER 


Interesting Articles in Volume 51 


A Unit = General Science—Calendar P: The Oscil- 
losco a H School Physics Demonstrations—An In- 
dustr List Looks at Education—Some Practical es 
tions for the Teaching ¢ — -~ 7 as Applied 
te Soil Management and Crop uctio asic Science 
fer the Student—The Reading Habits of Children and Can 
They Be Changed?—Exploding Metals—Words Over 
Waves—A Study of Water for Grades 7 and 8—Teaching 
of +g and Globes for Better World Understanding—Is 
“et of Iron Affected by Magnetism ?—The Chem- 

ist in Times of Crises—Let’s Travel the Arkansas—The 
Wonders of Science: A Play—What Is a “Good Teacher”? 
—We Teach for Tomorrow—Outline of the History of Arith- 
os Science Live for the Child—The Hydrogen 

om 








Helpfal Reprints and 


Supplements 


Stomte Ractay: A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 
ustrate - 
Mock oe ot B versus A—A Play eed the Mathe- 


New Emphases in Wathomattont 
bibliographies, 1949 .. 

Popular Mathematics: Biblio, 

Mathematics Problems From 

The Mathematics of J 

Computations With ~~ Numbers 

The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Puppets . 

Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals 

How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 

Biol Reading List 

Won by a Nose. A chemistry play 

Some War-Time Developments is. Chemistry—48 pp. 

Radioactive Isotop AS Assembly Lecture, 
illustrated 

Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes ° 

Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; il- 
lustrated .. 

Ion Visits the Realm of Air. Ap 

The King of Plants. A play See ~ ence clubs 

Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized 

About Bees. 32- 


_Beusatea with 





mor . ‘Sound ‘Studio. A lay: Physics and Music 

In Quest of Truth. A play in two parts 

A Studeat’s Approach te Mechanics 

Youth Looks at Cancer. A bio! ) 

Laboratory Work in Single Periods: . 
> for Demonstrating the Fundamentals of 


Science im the Grades: Practical Contributions— 


Orders jor Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—foreign $5.00 
Ne numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Boa 408 Oak Park, Ill. 


The CLEARING House 


The second set—entitled Citizens in Action—con- 
sists of two long playing records and contains seven 
productions. Two of them are: “Three Key Men” 
—a look at local grass-roots political organizations, 
and “What is Politics?”’—a humorous enactment of 
the everyday meaning of politics. These records 
mark the first comprehensive and integrated treat- 
ment of government and political topics in the edu- 
cational recording field. (Jr. H, HS, Coll.) 


SAFETY: Safe on Two Wheels, 11 minutes, sound, 
B & W, free loan, film sent prepaid, must return 
at borrower's expense, issued by Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. This is story of a boy 
and his bicycle. Like all too many boys, Bob Dil- 
lard didn’t always ride with safety in mind. Finally 
to teach him a his father padlocked the 
bike for a two week period. (Jr. H, HS) 


lesson, 


COAL: The Magic of Coal, 16mm, sound, 18 min., 
B&W. Shows how machines are mining coal, and 
how coal Film is loaned free, return at 
borrower's expense, issued by Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute, Southern Bldg., D.C, (Jjr.H.) 


is used. 
Washington 5, 


INTER-AMERICANISM: Wall Chart and Stu- 
Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the 
It is a dramatic pictorial story of the 
North American and Latin- 
American—so interesting and attractive that stu- 
dents can’t help understanding the salient points. 
Free, from Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
St., New York 5, N.Y. 


dent 
Americas.” 
products traded by 


PHYSICAL 
min., 


EDUCATION: Football for All, 16 
rental $4.50, issued by Paul 
Parker Productions, 11 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
rhis film shows how it is possible to play football 
with class 
learns the fundamentals in the gym, with teams be- 
ing formed and real football played. (HS, Coll.) 


sound, sales $55, 


minimum equipment. A regular gym 


LITERARY: Worlds of Literature and Poetry, 
six albums, each containing g ten-inch vinylite rec 
ords, 78 rpm, $5 per album, distributed by Ameri 
can Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
this collection are old favorites and new ones. 


In 
There 
are bits of philosophy and humor, history, and 
ballads, 
narratives. Some—“The Highwayman,” 
and 


difficult for students to read orally. 


and 
“Sea Fever,” 
for example—are exceedingly 


romance. There are lyrics, sonnets, 
“Gunga Din,” 
Yet as they listen 
to the recorded versions, they find them as stirring to 
novel is to read. Noted artists, 
Ethel Everett, 
Agnes Moorehead, and Brian Donlevy, 


HS) 


hear as an exciting 


such as Alexander Scourby, Frederic 
March, 


|} among the readers. (Jr.H., 
| 
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DECISION-MAKING AND AMERICAN 
VALUES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Prepared by the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 


Suggestions for constructively solving some of the most troublesome problems faced 
by school administrators are found in this booklet. The author vividly describes 
fourteen critical administrative situations which, though hypothetical, are typical 
of challenges faced by administrators today. He then shows how these situations 


might be resolved in terms of basic values of our American heritage. 


The school administrator will find particularly helpful the skillful way in which 
administrative decisions are related to the central ideas and principles of our free 


society. 96 pages $2.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 























Something NEW ahead for your English courses! 


Yt 


, 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 
and a staff of experienced co-authors 
A really COMPLETE program of English language arts for all levels. 
Grades 7-8 ready now . . . . Grades 9-12 ready January, 1955 


Here are books to meet today’s urgent teaching needs . . . COM- 
PLETE coverage of basic and auxiliary skills . . . COMPLETE 
adaptability to every good method . . .COMPLETE equipment 
of teaching and study aids. 


Make a NEW start with 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Write for further information 
The Macmillan 


New York 1] + Chicagol6 + AtlantaS + Dallas21] + San Francisco5 
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An important new contribution has been made to 
the teaching of high school American history... 


The Macmillan Company Proudly Announces 


HISTORY OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


by Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen 





A MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOK WITH EXCELLENT 
NEW FEATURES THAT MEET YOUR NEEDS. FOR EXAMPLE... 


A chronological pattern and a realistic selection of content enable 
your classes to finish the book by the end of the school year. 
The language of the book is the clear, brisk style of living speech. 
History is a spirited story; Bragdon and McCutchen write it that 
way. A 16-page color section is a picture summary of 150 years 
of American life in charts, maps and symbols. The text, keyed to 
the color section, multiplies the teaching value of the book. 


Do you find those features interesting? Ever so many experienced 
teachers do. There are many more new features. Be sure to see 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 


Write to 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave 2459 Prairie Ave Ross Ave. & Akard St 1360 Spring St. 111 New Montgomery St. 
NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 21 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO $ 
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